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CURRENT TOPICS. 

Tue meEtine of the Incorporated Law Society being this year 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, we regret ‘at we are unable 
to report the pce. day’s meeting this week. We shall next 
week give a full report of it. 





On Tvuxspay last Mr, Justice Hawxms had before him 
in court about as light a list of a sag oh as there has 
been during the present vacation, he disposed of every 

before three o’clock. inge aihe Tosa i beaghe be the 
last day of the Vacation Sitti as the Tuesday in the follow- 
ing week will occur only two ye bolas the teak st day of the 
Michaelmas Sittings. 





THE LEGAL guid-nuncs have this week been excessively exercised 
about some observations made by Sir Epwarp Onarxe at the 
epi frase of the Plymouth Conservative Association.. He 

ve said that “he knew very well that if to- 

morrow it adel happen, as it Flinn, wether happen, that he should 
again find a place on the if not in the same 
office that he held before, at mae events in an office of a legal 
character, there would be satisfaction in the constitu- 
ency that another of their representatives should have risen to 
the same | ao ie ee ee to a repre- 
sentative of Plymouth in times e commentators 
aforesaid, having carefully look sisal des sonees Cd aon 
have discovered that the office of Judge Advocate General is not 


yet filled up, 5 ee eae 


probably i in the speaker's 


dicta with somo confidnge ant Sr Bown 
ong 





Tue peTarzs of the special notice with 
cery witness list in the si 


regard to the Chan- 
are as follow :—Mr. 


November, every day, wi 
of seaelt nam and duri 
—_ petitions will be 

esday, the 12th of November, 
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the hearing of witness actions, and will continue the same 
daily until the 30th of November, with the exception of 
Monday, the 25th of November; and during that period his 
motions and unopposed petitions will be taken by Mr. Justice 
Kexewicu. Each of the Chancery judges above named will, 
as usual, sit in chambers every Monday during the Michaelmas 
Sittings. Including the work of Mr. Justice Romer, who hears 
witness actions every day, there are, therefore, ninety-one days 
appointed for the hearing of this class of cases between the 
24th of October and the 2lst of December. 





Tus Presmpent of the Incorporated Law Society is to be 
congratulated on his address at Liverpool, which is throughout 
clear, practical, suggestive, and directed exclusively to topics of 
immediately pressing importance. The chief part of it, relating 
to legal procedure, is so carefully considered, so well reasoned, 
and at the same time so strongly and pointedly expressed, that 
we shall be surprised if it has not some effect in convincing the 
authorities that the time has come for “putting our house in 
order ”’—to borrow the President’s expression. On the subject 
of Land Transfer his most important observations were those 
urging the Government to appoint ‘‘a really strong and satis- 
factory Committee”’ to consider the subject, and to suggest some 
workable scheme for the improvement of the law. The position 
of matters at present is that, as the inquiry by the Select Com- 
mittee last Session ended with the evidence against the Bill, 
the reply of the Land Registry officials to this evidence will be 
-_ privately to the Lord Chancellor, without any opportunity 

ing given for testing it by cross-examination. This being so, 
it would no doubt be better, in the interest of everyone con- 
cerned, except the Land Registry officials, that there should be 
@ new inquiry instituted into the whole subject, especially if the 
new Committee was formed on the same lines of including 
persons specially familiar with the subject, as was adopted in 
the selection of the recent Committee on the Companies Acts. 
We have no great hope, however, of that precedent being 
followed. The President took occasion to express his cordial 
assent to the views expressed by Mr. Hunter and Mr. Wotsten- 
HOLME With regard to the desirability of constituting an owner 
of the legal fee from whom a purchaser or mortgagee could get 
a clear title free from any trust or equitable claim, and he 
went a step further than they ventured to go. His proposals 
will require very careful examination and development before 
mo can be pronounced to be a satisfactory solution of the 

c 


ulty. 


In DEALING with the report of the Board of Trade Committee 
on Company Law, Mr. Bunn blesses the committee equally for 
what they have done and what they have declined todo. They 
have declined to recommend the damaging expedient of pro- 
visional registration and the impracticable expedient of a 
preliminary official investigation into the prospects of a new 
company. The latter would be troublesome and expensive, and 
at the same time delusive ; the former would deter many vendors 
of sound businesses from taking advantage of the Companies 
Acts. The committee declined also to recommend the prohibi- 
tion of floating charges and charges on unpaid capital, the 
adoption of a statutory form of balance-sheet, the publication 
of the accounts of private companies, and other similar sugges- 
tions. On the other hand, Mr. Bupp notices with special 
approval the recommendation that directors who incur debts 
without reasonable prospect that the company will be able to 
pay them shall incur personal liability; and, among other 
suggestions of the committee which he indorses are the require- 
ment of a minimum subscription of capital before proceeding to 
allotment or commencing business; the public registration of 
special forms of mortgage, such as debentures and mortgages of 
uncalled capital ; the increased importance of the first statutory 
meeting of shareholders ; and the provisions for more efficient 
audit. But Mr. Bupp, besides approving generally of the 
report of the committee, adds some valuable recommendations 
of his own. The terms of the reference to the committee 
required that they should deal with the amendment of the 
Companies Acts “especially with a view to the better preven- 
tion of fraud in relation to the formation and management of 


* 


companies.” Hence, although at the begi 
they emphasize the importance of not frightening away capital 
by interfering unduly with the administration of companies, 
the report is aimed mainly at the prevention of fraud. Mr, 
Bupp takes a broader view of the matter, and pleads for 
amendments which shall directly facilitate the administration of 
companies. He singles out for reform the requirement of a 
second meeting to confirm a special resolution, and the difficulty 
of effecting an alteration in the objects of the company ag 
stated in the memorandum of association. In practice the 
second meeting never fails to confirm the resolution, which 
must already have been passed by a three-fourths majority 
at the previous meeticg, and Mr. Bupp urges with good 
reason that the requirement necessitates useless trouble 
and expense. Again, the rule that the powers of a 
company are narrowly restricted by the memorandum of 
association, added to the very limited facilities for altering 
the memorandum, has produced evils which were not antici- 
pated. The anxiety of the draftsman to confer on the compan 
all necessary powers has led to the inclusion of powers whic 
really authorize a considerable departure from the ostensible 
business of the company. Such a departure may be made by 
the directors without the knowledge of the shareholders, and, if 
loss ensues, there is no one whom the shareholders can make 
responsible. The specific statement of the real business of the 
company, with the power, as Mr. Bupp suggests, for a majority 
of three-fourths of the shareholders to alter the business, would 
be far more satisfactory. The shareholders would then know 
what was being done. 





Propasty the most interesting part of Mr. Bupp’s very able 
address is that in which he deals with the thorny question of 
legal procedure. The rules of procedure, the Long Vacation, the 
circuit system, the position of counsel, the taxation of party and 
party costs, and the remuneration of solicitors for litigious work 
—all come successively under his criticism, and where he finds a 
blemish he is careful, too, to suggest a remedy. The code of 
procedure, with its thousand rules and its seven or eight 
thousand reported cases, is magnificent; but is it necessary? 
Even after the revision which has been promised, and which, it 
is understood, is now being effected, will it not be too elaborate 
for the vast majority of cases? Mr. Bupp thinks that it will. 
He asks for an extension of the summary procedure which 
already exists under order 14 in the Queen’s Bench Division 
and under ordér 55 in the Chancery Division. If the parties are 
Frought spesdily Belore-ejadge, Mir Bupp thinks that a short 
investigation will frequently shew, either that the applicant 
has no reasonable ground for his application, or that the 
respondent has no such ground for objection; and the judge 
might at once, on the materials before him, enter a pro- 
visional judgment, leaving it to the aggrieved party, on giving 
security for costs or on other suitable terms, to insist on pro- 
ceeding to trial in the ordinary way. We view this proposal, 
however, with considerable misgiving. Let the proceedings be 
simplified and the trial accelerated in every possible way, but 
to force the parties to a hearing on insufficient material, and 
before their cases are ready, is only too likely to lead to present 
vexation and to ultimate increase of expense. Every decision of 
a judge should be final so far as his tribunal is concerned, and 
he should not adjudicate upon a case until the merits have been 








doubts arising on the rules should be settled by the rule-making 
authority, without expense to suitors, is distinctly good. In 
this way we should avoid all such litigation as that relating to 
the special indorsement of writs, and we should avoid the 
spectacle of the full Court of Appeal sitting to decide on the 
nature of an originating summons. The Long Vacation Mr. 
Bupp regards as an anachronism, and urges its abolition, but he 
does not notice the practical difficulties of thisdrasticremedy. In 
the anomalous relation of counsel and client, and in the practice on 
taxation of party and party costs, he touches on themes which have 
been frequently the subject of discussion. In the latter he calls 
to his aid the recent strong deliverance of Lord Justice Saurru, 
and points out that the grievance lies, not with the rules, but 





with the construction which the practice of the taxing masters 
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has put upon them—a construction which apparently can be 
modified without any appeal to the Legislature. To ions 
for the improvement of procedure it is an ungrateful task to 
have to append a plea for better remuneration for solicitors, 
but Mr. Bupp has not shrunk from it. Both the amount of the 
remuneration and the mode in which it is calculated require 
reconsideration, and the matter is essential to any satisfactory 
settlement of the question of procedure. 





—_—— 


A vERY singular state of things has arisen at Sydney over 
what is known there as the Dean poisoning case. The details 
are only to be gleaned from brief telegrams published in the 
in the early part of the week, but the tacts seem to have been 
as follows. Some months ago Dean, who was the skipper of a 
Sydney ferry-boat, was tried before Wuvpzyr, J., for the 
murder of bis wife by poison. The jury, after a long delibera- 


tion, found him guilty, and the judge subsequently stated that geth 


he had no doubt that he administered the poison. To the 
public, however, the case against Dzan app to be weak ; an 
agitation was started to secure his release, and the Government 
appointed a commission consisting of a barrister and two doctors 
to examine into the matter. The convict Dean had been 
defended by Mr. Mzacuer, who was a partner with Mr. 
Crick, both of them being members of the Legislative As- 
sembly of New South Wales. At the trial . MEAGHER 
believed in his client’s innocence, and upon an adverse verdict 
being given he proceeded to use his best endeavours to secure a 
release. Nor were those endeavours checked, when in the 
course of conversation with Dzan in the condemned cell, Mr. 
Mzacuer received an admission of his guilt. This was pre- 
vious to the inquiry before the commission. Nevertheless, Mr. 
MzacHEer seems to have appeared as a witness before the 
commission, and to have denied that any confession had been 
made to him. In the result the majority, consisting of the two 
doctors, were for an acquittal, though the barrister dissented, 
and Dean accordingly was released. Subsequently Mr. 
Mzacuer acknowledged to Sir Jutian Saromons, a member of 
the Government, that he was cognizant of Dzan’s guilt, and 
recently he has made a similar acknowledgment publicly, at the 
same time resigning his seat in the Legislative Assembly. To 
re-try DzAn and to proceed upon the former verdict are equally 
impossible, and it is stated that the Government have decided to 
prosecute him and Mr. Meacuer and also Mr. Crick on a charge 
of conspiring to defeat the ends of justice, though Mr. Oricx 
denies any complicity in the matter. Unfortunately the tele- 
grams are not explicit as to the circumstances under which Mr. 
MzacHER came to give evidence before the Commission. It is 
intelligible that such a body should be absolved from the neces- 
sity of observing the strict rules of evidence, but it is not 
intelligible that they should examine the prisoner’s solicitor to 
discover whether he had received any confession of guilt. 
Neither is it easy to understand why the solicitor, being asked 
such a question, did not refuse to answer it. If he answered 
it, and answered it falsely, he was clearly exceeding the bounds 
of his duty to his client, and it may be that he Teought him- 
self within the criminal law. 





Tue artTicLe by Mr. Epwarp Manson, in the current number 
of the Law Quarterly Review, on the Reform of Company Law is 
very similar in tone to the observations in the ad of the 
President of the Incorporated Law Society, upon which we have 
commented above. Catgeny business means the honest em- 
a of an enormous amount of capital—some thousand 

illions—with but a slight fringe of fraud. Fraud can never 
be wholly eradicated, and any further measures for its repression 
must be taken so as not to endanger the employment of capital. 
This is upon the lines of the report of the committee, Pos Mr. 


gen’ 
Manson points out how many suggested amendments of the law | sanction. 


the committee have laid on one side. But with the suggestions 
they make he finds no little fault—chiefly with the list of items 
to be specified in the prospectus, with the registration of mort- 
gages at Somerset House, and with the pro repeal of 
section 25 of the Companies Act, 1867. On this last point he 


maintains that the section has proved most salutary. ‘It has 








secured that the company’s capital shall not be a mere sham 
contributed in any commodity with no certain criterion of value. 
It has been the one safeguard which has baffled the ingenuity 
of the fraudulent promoter.” It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the section has caused much litigation, and the com- 
mittee hope to attain its objects, without perpetuating its 
defects, by requiring a return to the registrar of all allotments 
of shares payable otherwise than in cash. As to registration of 
mortgages, Mr. Manson urges that it should be, as hitherto, at 
the company’s office, and not at the office of the registrar. 
Business men, he asserts, will trouble to look at registers, 
and when they do they will as ily search at the company’s 
office as pees be They do not feel, as suggested by the Com- 
mittee, any hesitation on ng iso of giving to the 
company’s officers. But Mr. "s attack is directed 
against the proposed list of a dozen items or so to be specified 
in the prospectus. He joins with Mr. Bupp in doubting alto- 
er whether the prospectus has that weight with intendi 

investors which is sometimes attributed to it. Disappoin 

shareholders, he says, can rarely put their fingers on any par- 
ticular paragraph as the one that induced them to take shares, 
or if they do it is usually under the stress of legal advice. 
“Some recipients of a p: may rely on the names of the 
directors, others on the recommendation of a friend or a broker ; 
what the many go by is that hope which springs eternal, and 
which before and since Pore’s and Campsett’s time has told 
many a flattering tale. They put their money on an attractive 
speculation—to win a premium, not as an investment—just as 
they would take a ticket in a lottery or put down a five-franc at 
roulette,” There is much to be said for the view that the 
safety of investors is to be looked for elsewhere than in the 


contents of the prospectus. 





Our CORRESPONDENT, Mr. Trusrram (ante, p. 792), sets us a 
conundrum which is not easy to answer by the means which he 
refers to. Experience shews that the accounts of receipts and 
expenditure in respect of the High Court of Justice and the 
Court of Appeal are framed in the shape in which they have 
been printed for many years past, and we must take them as we 
find them, and draw from them the conclusion arrived at by 
our contributor (ante, p. 792), that the administration of justice 
in the Supreme Oourt costs the country £240,271. At the same 
time, it is obvious that the account is one limited strictly to the 
particulars indicated in its ing, and although there are in 
other accounts items which might be considered as being attri- 
butable to the receipts and expenditure dealt with in the 
account in question, it seems impossible to say, without more 
detailed information, that any item which ought to be there 
is omitted therefrom. Our readers will understand that the 
item credited in the account as interest which would have 
arisen from stock purchased with cash transferred to the 
National Debt Commissioners and treated as cancelled, is 
really a debt due to the suitors of the court, and is, in fact, 
due to the Suitors’ Fund to make up the amoun 
deficiency in the funds in court. And looked at from that point 
of view, the item is by no means fictitious, but stands as an 
acknowledgment that the Treasury owes to the suitors the 
amount represented by the stock on which the interest credited 
would accrue. 








The Windsor Magazine, in an article on Jurors’ Excuses, says 
et ee oe the year—the Derby Day—there once came the 
ollowing certificate :—‘‘ Mr. —— is a patient of mine and he suffers at times 
from irregularity of the heart’s action. Being confined in a close atmosphere 
is injurious.” Tet Gio veny yeas, a Gur Sisthy Sees Sone were 

singular instances . Justice 


one of the most of excuse occurred before 
Henn Collins, A case was still wnen ony 8 the ans See 
tleman, rose in the box and to be excused his att: on the 
next day, as he was conscientiously et fe eee eee 
The clerk of the court this to his [p, accompanied 
the gentle the day happened to be the Feast of St. 
cally Justice Collins admitted the excuse, 


The whole court was abashed 
little out of countenance, 
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THE EXTENT OF THE MARRIAGE CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


II. 
WE saw in our previous article that upon the general rule 


that the iage consideration extends only to the husband, 
the wife, and the issue of their marriage, there haye been 
a mtly exceptions in favour of the issue of either 

h e of a future marriage, and in favour of the issue 
e@ wife by 4 previous marriage and of her illegitimate 
children. In Re Cameron and Wells (36 W. R. 5, 37 Ch, D. 32), 


Kay, J., declined to extend the exception to th ildren 
of the husband by a former marriage, though, but for his 
decision, it mi sup ese also would be included. 
We ulso saw that according to one theory—that of Cocxsury, 
C.J., in Clarke v. Wrigkt (9 W. R. 571, 6 H. & N. 849)—these 
cases are ro be treated simply - Bala introduced by 

stead v. Searles (1 Atk. 265) and Clayton v. Earl of Wilton 
(6 M. & 8. 67n), and sanctioned by wae usage, Dut depending 
upon no principle which can be reconciled with the principles 
governing the efficacy of settlements in favour of volunteers 
generally. There is a moral duty to provide for the children in 
question, and this moral duty was sufficient to support the settle- 
ment in their favour at a time when the strict construction of 27 
Eliz. c. 4, had not yet been established. 

According to another theory the exceptions are not really 
. exceptions atall. The question is one of the nature of the 
marriage bargain. If the benefits contracted for on either side 
include advantages in favour of collaterals, then those 
ad are paid for and there is consideration to support 
them, although the consideration does not move from the 
collaterals. The present editors of Darr’s Vendors and Pur- 
chasers (6th ed. p. 1011) pray in aid of this theory a passage 
from the judgment of Lord Szrzorng, C., in Mackie v. Herbertson 
9 App. Cas. p. 337), and if the passage were really in their 

vour, it would be a strong confirmation. On the other hand 
Lord Sztsorve himself, in delivering the judgment of the Privy 
Council in De Mestre v. West (1891, A. ©. 269), deliberately 
overthrew the theory. A referring to the enunciation by 
Bracxsvurn, J., in Clark v. Wright (supra) of the proposition that, 
although, primd facie, provisions in favour of collaterals in mar- 
riage settlements are not within the marriage consideration, yet 
they might always be brought within it if the parties so intended, 
Lord Szxsorve said, “‘ No other authority was cited in favour of 
that proposition,” and he plainly intimated that he regarded it 
as unsound. In lieu of it he adopted a third and quite distinct 
theory, and it was this theory apparently that he had in his 
mind in Mackie vy. Herbertson. 

The previous theories may be styled respectively the ‘ ex- 
ception” and the “contract” theory. This third is the 
“ intermi 4d . It is founded not on any reasons given 
by Lord Harpwicxg, ©., in Newstead v. Searles (supra), but upon 
an examination of the actual limitations in the settlements in 
that case and in Clayton v. Earl of Wilton (supra), and upon the 
effect which would Rive a on the limitations in 
favour of the children of the marriage, had those in favour of 
collaterals been held to be invalid. In Newstead v. Searles the 
limitations, after the life estates to the husband and wife, were 
so framed as to enable the issue of the wife by her previous 
marriage to share equally with the children by the second 
marriage, should there be any. Upon this Lord Sz.norne 





remarked in Mackie v. Herbertson (supra) that “ the stipulations 
for those chil who were within the marriage spealiinentiin 


were made dependent upon the agreement that the others 
should take as they did. The children within the considera- 
tion were to take u certain terms; and without giving 
them either more or less than that which the contract gave 
them, it was impossible to disappoint the others.” In other 
words, the limitations in favour of collaterals were so inter- 
mixed with those in favour of the issue of the marriage that 
to have declared the former set invalid would have altered 
the ber efits taken under the latter. In Clayton v. ton 
(supra) the limitations differed from those in Newstead v. Searles 
in that they were successive and not simultaneous. Lard was 
settled, after the estates to the husband and wife, to the sons 
of the marriage in tail male, remainder to the sons of the 





husband by any future marriage in tail male, remainder to 
the daughters of the marriage. Thus the effect of holding void 
the intermediate limitation to the son of a future marriage would, 
probably, be to accelerate the subsequent limitations, and so 
alter the interests taken by the daughters of the marriage. The 
principle, said Lord Sztzornz in Mackie v. Herbertson, was the 
same as in Newstead v. ies, and the conclusion he drew wag 
as follows :— @ consi tions of the contract, though founded 
on marriage, must, I apprehend, extend to all those terms of 
the contract on which depend the interests of the persous who 
are within the consideration of marriage; and when they take 
only on terms which admit to a participation with them others 
who would not otherwise be within the consideration, then, not 
the matrimonial consideration properly so called, but the con- 
siderations of the mutual contract extend to and comprehend 
them.” In Mackie v. Horbertson it may be noticed, Lord 
Sxporne had to deal with a case like Newstead v. Searles, where 
the intention was to make the children of the former marriage, 
and of the marriage in question, a single class, the members of 
which were to take equally between them. 

At first sight it certainly looks as though the dictum just 
quoted favoured the contract theory, and it was so treated by 
Linpizy, L.J., in Attorney-General v. Jacobs-Smith (43 W. RB. 
657), but upon examination it is clear that Lord Sz.norve did 
not mean to sanction the idea that the husband and wife could 
by bargaining between themselves, bring collaterals within the 
marriage consideration. Collaterals have this advantage only 
when the terms of the contract in their favour are inextricably 
mixed up with those in favour of persons properly within the 
marriage consideration. This follows from his treatment of the 
subject in De Mestre v. West (suprd). The order of the limita- 
tions in Newstead v. Searles and Clayton v. Earl of Wilton, he 
there said, ‘‘was such that the limitations which were not 
within the marriage consideration were covered by those which 
were, so that those which were within the marriage considera- 
tion could not take effect in the form and manner provided by 
the instrument without also giving effect to the others.” And 
he added that there was no authority for the proposition that a 
particular limitation could be picked out of the middle ofa 
settlement, or the shares of some persons who would take pari 
passu with others picked out, in sole to be destroyed in favour 
of a subsequent purchaser, leaving subsequent or concurrent 
interests of persons who were within the consideration of mar- 
riage under the same settlement undisturbed. In De Mestre v. 
West there was no such intermixture of interests, and a limi- 
tation to the illegitimate son of the husband and wife was held 
to be avoided by a subsequent mortgage. It is to be noticed 
that the ‘‘intermixture” theory is not, any more than the 
‘‘contract ” theory, restricted in its effects to issue of the hus- 
band or wife. Limitations to strangers may equally be inter- 
mingled with those to the children of the marriage, and so be 
preserved. 

Of the various theories thus put forward 
66 1nLe GB 
indeed, was not a direct decision on the 
BORNE’S dictum there, as subsequently explained by the judg- 
ment in De Mestre v. West, is entitled to the greatest considera- 
tion. The theory does not, however, satisfactorily explain wh 
collaterals, in whose favour limitations have been made whic 
would beeffectual under the old law against subsequent purchasers, 
are also enabled to sue upon an unexecuted agreement, as was 
admitted in Newstead v. Searles and Gale v. Gale (25 W. R. 272, 
6 Ch. D. 144). De Mestre v. West shews that the limitations are 
saved as against subsequent purchasers, simply because “ 
cannot be separated from those to children of the marriage. It 
does not recognize that collaterals are per se anything more than 
volunteers. Doubtless children of the marriage, suing on the 
agreement, would sue for the benefit of collaterals also, but does 
it follow that collaterals can sue on their own account? In 






Attorney-General v. Jacob-Smith (supra) Kay, L.J., assumed the 
effect of Mackie v. Herbertson to be that they could sue, but the 

int is by no means clear. And in this respect it may be 
oubted whether the “contract” theory is of any value. The 
reasons urged in Dart (Vendors and Purchasers, 6th ed., p. 
1011) shew that the mutual bargain may well support limita- 
tions in favour of collaterals against subsequent purchasers, 
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a but it is not made clear that the collaterals can sue. They are | dicta. According to Alderson, B. Giyth v. Birmingham Waterworks 
ld, still volunteers in the sense that no consideration moves from | £., 11 Ex., p. 784), negligence is i 
a them, and they cannot apparently sue unless they have been | ¥' — rH sean ene Deere those considerations ao 2 
"he constituted cestuis gue trust under the deed within the meaning of | ° sad i a ree aoe Kewnenodh ld not ge = 
the the rule in Gandy v. Gandy (30 Oh. D. 57). All such difficul. | 2°mething ae oi Gaahaak daa tek 
rea ties would have been avoided, and the law placed on a clear, | ¢pereqmuct an wed by the one party f0 the other before 
led though perhaps illogical basis, had the “‘ exception” theory ad- | amy-question oF mi nce can arise. The Omissior upplied by 
of vocated by Oocksurn, O.J., in Clark v. Wright (suprd) been | the definition of Brett, M.R., in Hegven v. Pender (11 Q. B. D., p. 
ho adopted. The moral duty of parents to provide for their chil- | 507), that ‘‘ actionable negligence consists in lect of the use 
ow dren would have removed the children from the status of volun- | of ordinary care or skill towards a person to ant 
ors nt and ee - purchasers, for the ae of any | ome 2 SIDenge Garhi han eat. 
not settlement made upon the occasion of marriage. © present | +44 injury to his ii But te be Geom ae eliew 
on- tate of the law is e y_unsatisfacto gh" the matter ance pac for sees sehen) Ger te ordinary care and skill is 
nd oof lose ect of | required, and Mr. Beven calls to his aid the short of Willes, J., 
ord S 88 | in Vaughan v Taff Vale Railway Co. (8 W. R. 549, 5 H. & N., p. 
ere ; 688), that ‘‘ Negligence is the scording to the cir- 
ge n Attorney-General v. Jacobs-Smith (suprd) the Oourt of | cumstances.” “In the resu ust be @ duty, andan , 
of Appeal Wad, as already stated (ante, p. 789), to decide whether | s08@iice of proper care in the performance of the duty; or as Mr. v 
the wife’s children by a former marriage were volunteers under | Beven sums up the matter, “ must be (1) a legal duty to exer- 
ust ho Ontcas enh Elaed lecenne 4a, tie. Teenie BY Dat ce 
’ ° y ae os ‘. . 
by who seems to have been disposed to adopt the “contract” In considering, therefore, any case of alleged negligence, 
R. theory, held that the child shay RE » | it is m to determine in the instance whether the person 
lid Jy ne at the children were nevertheless ‘‘ volunteers "| whose conduct is complained of was under any legal duty to exer- 
old under the Act. Lopes and Kay, L.JJ., who advocated the cise care; andthe statement of a general rule on this point is » 
he / ‘intermixture ” theory, arrived at the same result. The chil- matter of great difficulty. Brett, M.R., attempted the task in a well- 
3 dren have the status of volunteers, although, upon the special | known passage in Heaven v. , where he said (11 Q. B. D., p. 
wd — of the intermixture of interests, the limitations in their | 509):—‘t Whenever oné person is by circumstances placed in such a 
nu favour may be supported. Under the Finance Act, 1894, the | position with regard to another, that everyone of ordinary sense who 
question cannot arise, for though property which would have | ‘id think would at once recognise that, if he did not use ordinary 
ni paid account duty under the Act of 1881 is liable to pay estate | }3"= ——_ ot oe owes to ve someah: — 
re duty, yet the Act of 1881 is to be read as though the restriction pr toy " duty hen te on aa ary ie ann to avoid such 
a to voluntary settlements were omitted. danger.” But the majority of the Spamelet nme yg Fee 
= egos 
= ortly s , . 71), is, wi 
Le celinny pruense eould fentees Salant Oh to arise from their ““" 
y REVIEWS. conduct—and it a to be too wide. The SeUrveyOr Qing 
nd Z in Le Lievre v. Goulg (41 W. R. 468, 1893, 1 Q. B. 491), might have 
ta THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. for at injury would arise from his i i and, in Ka ye 
fa NEGLIGENCE In LAw. BEING THE SEconD EpITION OF PRINCIPLES | fact, the mortgagee was injured. Yet the surveyor was in no yo 
ari oF THE LAw oF NEGLIGENCE. Re-arranged and re-written by | relation to the mortgagee, which imposed upon him the duty of 
ur THoMAS BEVEN, Barrister-at-Law. VoLUME I., GENERAL RELA- | exercising care, and he was not liable. So, again, the acceptor of 
ant TIONS. VOLUME II., SpEctAL RELATIONS ARISING OUT OF Con- | a bill of exchange may foresee that by a negligent acceptance he is 
ar. TRACT. Stevens & Haynes. likely to cause injury to subsequent holders; yet the decision of the 


Y. These volumes, says Mr. Beven in the preface, may be regarded as 
a second edition of his ‘‘ Principles of the Law of Negligence,” in so 


mi- 

eld far as the subjects treated of in both books are the same; and the 
al materials collected in the one have been used without reserve in the 
th other. As to anything beyond this, he continues, the present is a new 
— work. The arrangement is altogether different from that previously 


adopted. Nearly a half of the contents of these volumes is absolutely 

jer- | new, and of the remainder there is very little which has not been 
materially modified, if not in substance, yet in expression. 

Upon its first appearance, the ‘‘ Principles of the Law of Negli- 





the gence” was at once recognized as a work of the highest importance, 
_ and the ability and industry which Mr. Beven had brought to bear 
’ upon his task laid the profession under no ordinary obligation. The 
~wii service which he then rendered has been greatly inc: by the pro- 
ig- duction of this second edition, and the book lace in the 
ra- | first rank among authoritative expost law. 
rhy e chief charac © of Mr. Beven’s method is thoroughness. He 
ich is not himself in a hurry, and it is certainly useless for his readers 
rs, to be so. The law is to be found in his es, and, when found, 
ves it is clearly enunciated; but it is always deduced from a full and 
es American— conten survey, leisurely and 
are cautiously, with Mr. Beven, the whole field of judicial exposition, and 
16y to follow his own careful and elaborate criticism, if they would gain 
It the full benefit of the results at which he arrives. The book is not 
an ) meant to be taken up for a hasty reference, and often the lawyer 
the may it more convenient to reso a treatise more concise. On 
008 the other hand, it will be an invaluable companion in the considera- 
In tion of any matter which requires research, and the style and 
he arrangement is such that, whether the book is used for purposes of 
rw business or of general study, it cannot fail to prove deeply interest- 
ing. 
be Negligence, says Mr. Beven, is an aspect, not a division, of law, 


and it is an aspect so prevalent in practice that its treatment ranges 
Pp. over a great part of the whole field of law. The definition of 
ta- = ence is the task which he first undertakes (Book I. 
rs, “ Constitutive Principles”). As a foundation for this there is no lack 
of judicial suggestion. It is sufficient to refer to three well-known 


































































































Court of A in id v. Earl h (43 W. R. 331; 
1894, 1Q. BP 36) nt he Se on upon which 
a charge of negligence can be founded. 

In Le Lievre v. Gould, as Mr. Beven points out, Lord 
self placed a restriction in the generality of his dictum in v. 
—_— or rather he explained what he understood to be 
of that case. The case ‘‘ established that under certain circumstances 


one man may owe a duty to another even there is no con- 
tract between them. If one man is near to , or is near to the 
property of another, a duty lies upon him not to do that which sony | 


rsonal injury to that other, or may injure his property.” 
or 


cause & 


Thus, of 


though there is no contract, U 
ises the du For u 
matter we may refer . ’s chapter on the 
bility ; and from this the reader can turn with advantage to 
on the duty to exercise control over : 
duty to answer for one’s own acts, w 
in detail. Whether any — rule 
fully laid down may be bted. The 


the duty to answer for the acts of 
employers’ liability. 
When it has been ascertained that there is a duty to 
Mr. Beven’s phrase, to exercise control, i 20 
tain the standard of pe which m 
word! » vue CORTE *) neg i ible 
discussed minutely in chapter IT. 
upon which much ingenuity has been 
by text-writers. Mr. Beven elucidates 
B £InG 0 D rugence, as 
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38s 
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worked out with great ingenuity and subtlety : and whether the 
reader finally acquiesces in this multi lication of degrees or not, he 
will find the cases stated, and Mr. Beven’s views upon them put, 
with admirable clearness. 

Among the other topics dealt with under the head of ‘“‘ Constitutive 
Principles,” is contributory negligence; but upon this space forbids 
us to enter. Neither can we touch upon the exhaustive treatment 
given in Book II. to the liability of central and local authorities— 
authorities, as Mr. Beven styles them, “specially constituted for 
exercising control.” Having regard to the manner in which the 
word ‘‘ control” is used elsewhere in the book, its use here seems to 
be ambiguous, and the description might perhaps be improved. We 
have already referred to one topic discussed in the chapter on the 
‘* Limits of Liability.” Attention may also be directed to the 
discussion in the same chapter of the decision of the Privy Council in 
Vi n Rail issioners v. Coultas (37 W. R. 129, 13 App. 
Cas. iy that nnot be Secovered for injury due to 

I nervo ock. r. Beven shews ¢ ground for impugning its 
ess. 

A brief notice must suffice for the contents of Vol. II. After the 
discussion of constitutive principles, and of negligence in the 
ordinary relations of life, Mr. Beven passes in this volume to the 
consideration of negligence in special relations—in cases of bailment, 
in contracts for skilled labour (and herein of negligence in medical 
men and solicitors), in partnerships, in trusts, in banking. Boo 

, on bailments constitutes in itself a treatise on thaf important branch 
| of the law; for in order to discover the effect of negligence in the 
bailee, Mr. Beven has to investigate in turn the nature of each 
particular kind of bailment, a task which he performs with his usual 
thoroughness. The concluding chapter deals with estoppel by 
negligence, and includes a discussion of two points of great interest— 
the effect of negligence in connection with negotiable instruments, 
and the effect of negligence in the custody of title-deeds. The former 
subject involves an examination of Young v. Grote (4 Bing. 253), and 
the long series of cases leading up to the decision in Scholfield v. Earl 
of Londesbo h (supra). Itisa matter which judicia ingenuity has 
involved in no little confusion—a confusion which itis to be hoped the 
v , decision of the House of Lords in the latter case will shortly dispel. 
/. The second subject, too, has been fertile in recent authority—notably, 
d the decision of the Court of Appeal in Northern ties Insurance Co. 
v. Whipp a Ch. D. 482), as well as more recent decisions in the 


a 1 ls of 8. 
The above oe is but a sketch of Mr. Beven’s great work. It 
wwe is impossible within the present limits to give an adequate idea of the 
Cc” variety of topics which are included, of the learning and patience 
qa . 4 with which they are discussed. Negligence may only be an aspect 







of the law; but the treatment here accorded to it throws into pro- 
minence a host of questions of the utmost importance, both practi- 
cally and theoretically. By his contribution to the due understanding 
of these Mr. Beven has placed the profession under a lasting 
obligation, an obligation which no reader of his work will fail to 
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Outlines of Legal History. By Ancner M. Wuire, Barrister-at- 
Law. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. (Limited). 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Before the Vacation Judge. 
Re THE AUSTIN GOLD MINES (LIM.)—Sth October 


Compaxny—Vo.tuntary Winepixe vr—Sreciar, Resotvtion—Transrer OF 
Prorzrty or Cumpany To new ComPpaNny—DissenTient SHAREHOLDER— 
Pvurcuass OF INTEREST OF—EvIpDENCE oF DissENtT—CoMPANIES Act, 1862, 
ss. 138, 161, 162. 





This was a motion on behalf of Cecil Henry Blundell Ince and Brett 
ses, who are oO 


utories of the above-named company, 
ne e liquidator a in the volun- 
mpany, m might be ained from carrying 

+. d firmed 2 ing 


on the 20th of Au 895, and the 4 
until he had _ pu ’ the interest in the said company 
said undell Ince and Brett Ince at a price to be 
pan So in the manner provided in section 162 of the Companies Act, 
1862. In support of the motion it was said that it was brought under 
section 138 The ¢ Companies Act, 1862, which was as follows: ‘‘ Where a 
compan is being wound up voluntaril ‘the liquids Oke or any contrite 
‘ stermine 
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company “Were being wound up by the court; and 
7 Py 


rhe Cou m Loe Case aloreseald. li sausied tnat the Getermina- 
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tion of such question, or the required exercise of power, will be just and and 
beneficial, may accede, wholly or partially, to such application, on such 
terms and subject to such conditions as the court thinks fit, or it 

make such other order or decree on such application as the court 
thinks fit.’ By a OE ea cal of the said company, passed and 
confirmed at extraord meral meetings, held on the 20th of 
August, 1895, and the 4t ba September, ng B it was peeved 


it was desirable to Trebor the company 
— é company sho wound up Deecaarily, and that Lydewun 


= Langmead should be, and he thereby was, appointed liquidator 
fo the purposes of such winding up. It was further resolved that the 
said pe en ae bees and he i nee — authoriz 


consent to 







aii We between the above-named company and the liquidator of the 
one part, and the said new company of the other part, should be, and the 


eame was Cate, 2 gre and the liquidator was authorized, pursuant 
to 8 16 e Companies a ee 


g preve, 
é resolution =| 









Lect, 00 vith 
gree en entered into for carrying out the reconstruction, and 
under it the poh coding C. H. B. Ince, was entitled to certain shares in the 


new company. But ire applicants claimed to be dissentient ‘alia 
under the f following ¢ menenes ch appes -A—1. ts 4 







Angust and th the th of Se ~ vie 1895, ond at neither mabe did t) 
vote in favour of any of the said resolutions. At the meeting of the 4 
of September the applicant, C. H. B. Ince, moved an amendment to the 
ae After a discussion and a statement by the chairman, the said 
C. H. B. Ince withdrew his amendment, whereupon the chairman put the 
said resolutions to the meeting seriatim, "and, no hand having been held up 
against them when he asked those who were of a contrary opinion to vote, 
the chairman declared seriatim the resolutions to have been carried unani- 
mously. After the meetang had closed and the chairman had left the room, 
C. H. B. Ince asked the liquidator to take a note that he had not voted in 
favour of the resolutions; but the liquidator, being unable to comply with 
this requisition, referred him, at his: farther pplican to the company’s solici- 
tors. On or abou Septe each app apy svat 9 notice Se writing 
p . ecia! 













ng the Tiquida g he said. special 
senstaiisele into effect or to pals Bose his interest respectively in the said 
company in accordance with the nba of sections 161 and 162 of the 
Companies Act, 1862. The applicants aimed that under the 2 sires m- 












ator fo poe their interests, and the liquidator contended 


the liq 
that the applicants had assented to the resolution and were bound by it. 3. 


By section 161 of the Act: ‘*‘ Where any company is proposed to be or is 
in the course of being wound up altogether voluntarily, and the whole or 
a portion of its business or property is proposed to be transferred or sold 
to another company, the liqnidators of the first-mentioned company may, 


with the sanction of a special resolution of the company by whom they 
were appollitel, conferring either @ general authority on the liquidators 
or an authority in respect of any particular arrangement, receive in_com- 
pensation or be pa Praveen Pe such a or sale shares, policies, 
Penestion or part compensation tor company, @ purpose of distribu- 
tion amongst the members of the company ine wound up, or may enter 
into any other arrangement whereby the members of the company being 
wound up may, in lieu of receiving cash, shares, policies, or other like 
interests, or in addition thereto puvticigate in the profits of or receive any 
other benefit from the pu rchasing company; and any sale made or 
arrangement entered into by the liquidators in pursuance of this section 
shall winding on the members i he _eeer pac Mar gean Up; subject 
Q if an 






ember, a her of the mectings held 
the same, “othe Hqudators or from any such special resolution in w rig 
addressed to the liq rs or one of hen, ne and left at the regi 
office of bis company Se ays after the date of the meet- 
ing which ec 






may req q do one of the following things as the liqui- 
dators may steer deny ery is to say, either to abstain from carrying such 
resolution into effect, gr to purchase the interest held by such dissentient 
member at a price to be determined in manner hereinafter mentioned, 
such purchase-money to be paid ao the company is dissolved, and to 
be raised by the liquidators be determined by 
special resolution ; no special Seudation shall be deemed invalid for the 
purposes of this section by reason that it is antecedently to, or con- 
currently with any resolution for winding up the company, or for 
appointing a po, but if an fo the be made within a year for 
t 





up the com “such reso- 
lu 5 cou: 
Section provided that ‘‘ the reine to eng paid for the poccians of any 
interest of any dissentient member may be [is or he ent, but 
if the dispute about the same, such dispute s settled by 
arbitration, and for the purposes of such arbitration the provisions of the 
Com Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, with respect to the settlement 


of ted with this Act ; and in the 
construction of such provisions this Act shall be deemed to be the s 
Act, and ‘the company’ shall mean the company that is 
wound up, and any appointment by the said incorporated a 
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sions directed to be made under the hand of the secretary, or any 
two of the directors, may be made under the hand of the liquidator, Tt only 
one, or any two or more of the liquidators, if more than one.’’ For the 
liquidator it was said that the conduct of the applicants had been such as 
to substantially amount to assenting to the resolutions. The chairman 
had declared the resolutions to ha ed unanimously, and, under 
section « - 

Further, the motion was misconceived. If the applicants were tient 
shareholders, the purchase-money of their interests might be ascertained 










old company. By sections 142 and 143 the ol mpany could not be 


under section 162, but it would not be paid till after the dissolution of the 


| o was to take the votes and declare that the Me RE or wrasse 
under section >! of the Act. Under section 101 the essential thing was 


dissolved under four months. The liquidator was willing — 
the nominal value of the applicants’ interest—into court by way of 


security, if the court was of opinion that this ought to be done. 
Haw«1ns, J., said that in his opinion the chairman had no power to 
declare that the resolution was carried unanimousiy. A wer to 


vO in ur of the special resolution. Neither of the applicants had 
done this, and he was clearly of opinion that they were not assenting 


members. It was not because a person did not hold up his hand against a 
h sren oO a resolution t never : Act 
said Was tat in Order to be a dissentient member he must not vote in 
favour of the special resolution, and section 161 pointed out the character 
of the notice which he was to give to the liquidator, and what the liquida- 
tor was to be called upon to do. The motion, however, was a little too 
wide, and if the injunction were granted, it w 

limited ot to go beyond 

A ’ C 55 ~ C 
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775, the nominal value of the applicants’ shares, into court within four- 
teen days by way of security to answer the amount of interest (if any) of 
the applicants in the old company, there would be an order to that effect 
and no injunction; andas the case had been fought upon the ground that 
the applicants were shareholders who had voted, the Kc uidator must pay 
out of the assets the costs of the motion.—CovunsgL, bm O.C., and 
J, W. Manning; Millar, Q C., and Younger. Soxicrrors, Langham Carter ; 
Davidson & Morriss. 
Reported by J. E. Atpovs, Barrister-at-Law.] 





LAW SOCIETIES, 
INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING. 


The twenty-second Annual Provincial Meeting of the Incorporated Law 
Society, held at Liverpool, commenced on Tuesday evening with an “ At 
Home’’ at the Town Hall, when the Right Hon. W. H. Watts, Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, and the Lady Mayoress received the President (Mr. 
J. Wreford Budd), the council, and members of the society and the ladies 
accompanying them at a conversazione. A large company were present, 
and vocal and instrumental music, together with drawing-room entertain- 
ments, were provided. Supper was served in the dining-room, the tables 
being adorned with flowers from the Lord Mayor’s conservatory. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Lorp Mayor presided at the opening of the business proceedings 
on Wednesday morning in the Town Hall Council Chamber, and gave the 
society a hearty welcome to Liverpool, observing that the visit of such an 
august body was an event of no small importance. Live: 1 felt greatly 


- honoured by the presence of the society, and he trusted that their visit to 


the Northern capital would greatly interest them. 

The Presipent thanked the Lord Mayor and Corporation for the kind 
way in which they had placed at the disposal of the society the Town 
Hall. He also thanked the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress for the 
— agreeable gathering of ‘Tuesday evening, and for their kind hos- 
pitality. 

The Lorp Mayor briefly responded, observing that the Corporation 
welcomed the society very cordially, and hoped that the visit would be 
productive of pleasure as well as profit. He then invited the President to 
take the chair. 

The Present then read his address :— 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
After some introductory remarks, in the course of which the president 
paid a high tribute to the late Mr. Jevons, he turned to 
Last Session’s Leors.ation. 


It is customary for your president to review at the annual provincial 
meeting the more important Acts of Parliament which have been passed 
in the preceding session. My task in this respect is this year a short one. 


The amount of legislation has been very emall, but there are one or two 
enactments to record which interest us from a professional point of 
view. First, there ie the Solicitor-Mortgagee Costs Act, promoted by the 
Liverpool Law Society, and which has ramedied tome of the hardships of 
the case-made law on this subject, and with the provision of which you 
are, of course, all already familiar. The Lands Clauses (Taxation of Costs) 
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Act has remedied a defect in the Acts of cen ee Bete for 
the taxation by one of the masters of the Coart of all the costs 
relating to all disputed compensations under the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tien Acts. Then there is a most useful which has been inserted 


in the Finance Act, empowering the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to 
mitigate or remit at any time aa a head on stam deeds, so 
that the limit of time peace | the Act of 1891 no longer 
hampers the Commissioners in this rice ong By the Judicial Committee 
Amendment Act provision is made for five judges of the Supreme Courts 
of the Colonies of Canada, Australasia, South Africa becoming mem- 
bers of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act considerable facilities are given for 
married women in circumstances obtaining some redress when ill- 
treated or eet 4 their husbands. I wish that more progress had 
been made in the cation of our law. It has always appeared to me 
that it is a reproach to a great commercial country like ours, that what is 
the law on any subject has to be sought in an entangled mass of statutory 
enactments, and in the difficult and nice distinctions to be deduced from 
the study of, a, Soe of decided cases, We have, however, in the 
last fifteen years o at least five important Codification Acts on 
matters of mercantile law : such as the Bills of Exc Act, 1882 ; the 
Factors Act and the Arbitration Act, 1889; the Partnership Act, 1890, 
and the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, bes the arrangement in le Acts 
and the amendment of existing statu 
Shipping Act, 1894. We are an 
sadine to marine insurance, and I hope that 
when we shall have all the more im 
law embodied in Codification Acts, which will at least pave the way for 
that greater ani much-desired object, a general tion of all our 
law. But if the last session of Parliament has been barren of completed 
legislation, there have been under discussion during the past year many 
matters of t interest to the profession. First and foremost is, of 
course, Land Transfer, and then come the very important subjects 
Trusts and the Amendment of the Companies Acts. 


Lanp TRANSFER. 


important as it is, I am sure I shall best study your feelings by confining 
what I desire to say within a comparati small compass. I trust 
that, after the evidence which was given last summer before 


the 
Committee of the House of Commons, the present Lord Chancellor will 
pause before he introduces such a Billas that of last session. If the 
Government would follow the example set last of 
Trade, in the matter of the Companies Acts, and appoint a reall 
and competent committee to consider 
suggest some workable scheme for the improvement of the law, we sh 
I am sure hear no more of ppd mp Ha the eS oe bong 
It was twenty years ago our t president, Mr. Gregory, 
his presidential address, here at Liverpool, pointed 
Act of 1875, and predicted its failure, which he said wou 
to the absence of power to take off the register land once 
‘‘the rules were sure to be cumbrous and expensive in small transac- 
tions.”’ The present system of conveyancing, — matters have been 
greatly improved since 1875, is not without its faults; but side by side 
with the system proposed by the Bill of last session it would compete 
with it and run it down. Why then are the owners of property through- 
out the country to be compelled at enormous expense to adopt a system 
which they will not adopt voluntarily? And in whose interest is the 
scheme so strenuously supported? If half the energy which has been 
spent in pushing this B 
devoted to carrying through the reforms 
address at Bristol last year, we should soon have an improved system of 
trausfer by deed, against which no land would without com- 
pulsion have any chance whatever. Those who clamonr fora 
registry of title have, I am sure, no experience of the 
involved in dealing with the simplest matters which arise in reference to 
registered titles; and if this is the case now, when so few titles are 


¢ 
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kingdom has to pass 
spring of the present year I was asked to arrange the transfer of a house. 
1 knew that it had been bought more than twenty years ago, that the 
owner had long since died, leaving all his property to trustees for sale, 
and that one of the four trustees was dead ; in answer to an inquiry 
how long it would take to transfer the property, I answered ‘ A few 
houts.’’ Alas! I spoke without my host, for I had forgotten that it was 
a Land ea gr Oy e. I hd to register the probate, prove the death of the 
trustee, and the Land Registry, before accepting — requ 
notice to be given to the heir-at-law and a valuation of to be 
produced. Some delay, of course, = in this 

the delay did not injure my clients, for ag ee sale fell through, 
but I had to pay between £6 and £7, in fees to Land Registry, and 
other disbursements to clear the titleand - prey ty pense ah a 
i ve 


We, as 
we 
unwittingly) the lines sug 
last year at our 

the law of — 
further than I ve he and many who to 
go. We should, I think, always have an owner of the porate dems md 


of land from whom ey ee ge 
any trust > cole interests, and that 
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mortgagee has or has not notice of such interests; and in cases where 
the nominal owner is trustee for others they should look to the trustee 
and the prececds of the disposition of the land, and have no claim on the 
land iteelf. Beneficiaries under settlements of stocks, shares, and 
securities look to the trustees, and a purchaser of the investment has no 
concern with the beneficial interests. If this in the vast majority of cases 
is safe with regard to stocks, shares, and securities, how much more free 
from risk must it be in the case of land, the ownership of which is 
usually a matter of notoriety, and where no transfer to a purchaser 
would be likely to pass unperceived as in the case of other invest- 
ments. We may make the conveyance and transfer of land as 
simple as that of any kind of personal property not passing by 
delivery, but we cannot get over one or two inherent differences 
which some people who talk glibly on the subject seem to ignore, and 
there will always have to be considered and dealt with the particular 
incidents, such as rights of way and other easements affecting or passing 
with the land transferred, as well as the possession or occupation of the 
land, and land registry will not simplify this. Let Parliament improve 
by every means practicable the transfer of land, but let our clients be 
saved from having to transact all their business in a Government office. 
When titles are known the transfer of the land is at present as simple as 
the transfer of stocks. The defect of the present system is that when the 
title is such as requires investigation, a purchaser has to look into the 
equitable as well as the legal title; has to search registers, see that no 
duty is charged on the estate, and all this could be remedied by providing 
that the purchaser on obtaining a transfer of the fee simple shall acquire 
a title paramount to all equitable and other charges; and it is because I 
feel that a cheap and simple system of conveyancing by deed is feasible 
and infinitely superior in this country to any system of land registry, that 
I urge the appointment by the Government of a competent and indepen- 
dent committee. If a strong committee were appointed, such as that 
which has been dealing with company law, we should have many im- 
provements in our conveyancing law and practice, and there would be 
plenty of experienced members of our profession ready enough to suggest 
and assist in carrying out practical improvements, and the transfer of 
land would be simplified and rendered more expeditious and its cost 
lessened ; but I do not believe that any scheme such as that of the Land 
Transfer Bill of 1895 for forcing upon an unwilling public a system which 
does not suit their requirements, and which they have for twenty 
years refused to adopt voluntarily, would find favour with such a 
tribunal. 
Trusts. 

We have had in the case of trusts a somewhat similar experience to 
that in the case of land transfer. There is no subject which occupies our 
attention more, or fills a larger place in our daily business, than the 
administration of trusts, and it was therefore with no little apprehension 
that one recently saw signs of the spirit of officialism endeavouring to 
secure to iteelf yet another important slice out of our daily business. 
Happily, wiser counsels have in this case prevailed; apparently we are 
not to have an “‘ official trustee,’’ and the public are to be allowed to 
manage their trust business in their own way, without the interference of 
a great Government department. You are all aware that the subject of 
the administration of trusts was referred to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, before whom the Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice 
Lindley, Lord Watson, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, your then president (Mr. 
Hunter), and Mr. Walters, and others gave evidence. The committee 
reported in May last, and in June the Attorney-General introduced a Bill 
into the House of Commons, to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the committee, The Committee’s report deals partly with the law affect- 
ing trusts, and partly with their administration, and the two recommenda- 
tions of the committee with regard to the law are: (1) ‘‘That the court 
be empowered to relieve any trustee from personal responsibility when satis- 
fied that he has acted honestly, reasonably, with the intention of carrying out 
the terms of the trust, and ought fairly to be excused for having acted 
without the directions of the court;’’ and (2) ‘‘ That this court be 
empowered to give sanction beforehand to such departures from the 
terms of any trust as have become expedient owing to altered circum- 
stances and are for the advantage of those beneficially interested.’’ If 
these proposed alterations in the law are sanctioned by Parliament, and 
if, when cases arise, the statutory provisions are liberally interpreted by 
the courts, considerable progress will have been made in alleviating the 
difficulties under which trustees have hitherto laboured. I hope when the 
Bill comes to be dealt with in Parliament that the words ‘‘ with the inten- 
tion of ing out the terms of the trust,’’ will be struck out, or the 
relief off may be found to be illusory ; if, before granting relief, the 
court has to be satisfied that the trustee ‘‘ has acted reasonably, honestly, 
and ought fairly to be excused,’’ it would seem to be all thet is required. 
These alterations of the law will have, I am confident, the approval of all 
those who have had experience in the administration of trusts. The ends 
to be arrived at by the alterations suggested in the machinery for 

trusts can, I think, be best put before you by quoting the 
words of the report. The committee eay: ‘‘ It would be an immense benefit 
if those who desire to place their money in trust for others, or to have 
their money distributed at their death, or who are the beneficiaries under 
trusts, could know that there was within their reach a cheap method by 
which they could secure just administration of the trust funds with an 
absolute assurance of security. It would also be a benefit to trustees 
who, from unforeseen difficulty, or from altered circumstances, might 
desire to be relieved of their burthen that they should be able without 
expense to transfer to competent and responsible hands those duties 
which they can no longer satisfactorily or conveniently discharge.’’ The 
committee then go on to say that they have learnt in the course of the 
inquiry that “‘ there is in existence in Scotland a system of administering 








private trusts under judicial supervision, which appears to have worked 
admirably,’’ and they describe in general terms the mode of 
a trust by a ‘judicial factor,” and say that there is little difference 
between the expense of a judicial factory and a private trust, and 
add: ‘In considering what methods would be most suitable for Eng 
the primary conditions of success must be borne in mind. It is 
indispensable for the success of any system that it should be er ag 
that those who administer it should be easily and ay accessible, a 
personally ready to take the same steps asa sensible private trustee now 
takes to acquaint himself with all that belongs to the trust committed to 
him.” The committee indicate the classes of persons from whom judicial 
trustees should be selected, and they include district registrars, county 
court registrars, solicitors, and accountants, and advise that their services 
should be paid for by a commission, and that they should be in the 
situation of officers of the court, able to ask, without either formality or 
expense, for directions from the judge, who might, if he thought it 
neceseary, give other parties an opportunity of F cneaggecoe | their views, or 
informing his mind before giving his directions, and that facilities 
should be given for hearing any Ye a" or representation by 
persons interested in the trust; and the committee also s 
that accounts should be rendered periodically aud audited officially. Itis 
a satisfaction to note that the committee reported against compulsion, for 
they say: ‘‘It would be not only unnecessary, but mischievous to make 
such a system as is here og ag ger il I must say that I was 
somewhat astonished when I first saw the reference to the judicial factor 
system as a novelty in this country; I had always thought that ‘‘ judicial 
factor’”’ was only Scotch for “ receiver a by the court,’’ and I 
should like to have heard the answer which would have been given to the 
committee by any one conversant with the two proceedings to a question 
as to the distinctions to be drawn between judicial factors in Scotland and 
receivers in England—both are appointed by the court—and so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the mode of applying for a factor, and the 
circumstances under which one is granted, are almost, if not = the 
same as those relating to the appointment of a receiver in England. A 
judicial factor and a receiver both deal under the control of the court 
with the property committed to their charge, both render accounts, and 
ane them in court, and on reference to the standard text-book in 

tland on judicial factors, I find that his office is defined as “‘ analo- 
gous to that of a receiver in England.” I understand that considerable 
improvements in the system have been introduced in Scotland since the 
passing of the Judicial Factors Act, 1889, and I believe that judicial 
actors are more frequently appointed in Scotland than receivers in 
England, and the more frequent use in Scotland of these facilities may 
well be accounted for by the fact that the details of working the system 
are better in Scotland than in England ; and it is for this reason that I 
should have been glad to have seen this Bill for the administration of 
trusts accompanied by the draft rules, which clause 6 proposed to 
authorize the Lord Chancellor with the concurrence of the i = 
make for the purpose of carrying the Act into effect. The objects w 
the committee in their report say should be — are most desirable in 
every respect, though I for one am not Quixotic enough to expect that 
absolute security of trust funds, and due and proper administration of 
trusts by capable and experienced men, can be achieved at little or no 
expense to the beneficiaries. If the rules inaugurate a procedure which 
comes anywhere near the system foreshadowed by the report, a great boon 
to trustees and beneficiaries will have been attained; the new system will 
at all events have the support of our branch of a gemcenwny and if com- 
petent solicitors are frequently appointed judicial trustees, we may rest 
assured that the trusts committed to their c will be administered in 
a business-like and satisfactory manner. The Council of the Incorporated 
Law Society have at all times and in all places protested against the 
unsatisfactory process of legislating by rules to be made hereafter, and in 
this particular case the protest is more than usually necessary, as all 
depends on the manner in which the general scheme of i 
covered by the Bill is worked out in practice by the rules to be made 
under it. 

Tue Compantes Acts. 

You are doubtless aware, and I have had occasion already in this 
address to allude to the subject, that in November of last year the Board 
of Trade appointed a committee (and a very strong committee it was) “‘ to 
inquire what amendments are n in the Com: Acts, especially 
with a view to the better prevention of fraud in relation to the formation 
and management of companies, and to report on the clauses of a draft Bill 
to be submitted to them.’’ The committee held a great many sittings and 
communicated with and ascertained the views on many points of the 
London and Li 1 and others chambers of commerce, the London and 
other stock exchanges, and they considered all the various projects for 
altering the Companies Acts, which have been submitted of late years to 
Parliament, and they have drawn up a very able report and settled a draft 
Bill which will no doubt be introduced at an early date. It is, I = 
much to be regretted that the committee have almost entirely dev 
their attention to clauses for the prevention of fraud and have not done 
much to facilitate the administration of companies, a v 


ery important 
object, when it is borne in mind that more than a thousand million pounds ~ 
em canal on 


sterling are invested in English companies, many of th 

business abroad, and when it is so desirable that every facility should be 
given for the establishment and administration here of companies carry- 
ing on foreign business, the control of the capital for which would other- 
wise go abroad. It is satisfactory to be able to note that the committee 
have ene ee of the “fads” of which we have heard so 
much of late years, such, for instance, as double registration, or as a pre- 
liminary to carrying on business, an official investigation into the formation 
ofacompany. Upon this latter point the views of the committee are 
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able and Pn ome tribunal to which they can resort. But ordinary 
business men, having a dispute to settle, arising in the ordinary course of 
business, have for many years past been found to prefer to resort to lay 
arbitration, and other unsatisfactory methods of settling their disputes, 
rather than submit to the expense and delay involved in recourse to the 
tribunals of the country. The object of procedure is to settle disputes ; 
disputes must and willin the course of business arise, and they are a 

evil. * They interfere with business, and all time and money ex- 
pended uence is from an economical point of view ‘‘ wa-te,’’ and 
the oo which those who are responsible for settling the procedure of 
our Law Courts have to set themselves is how to place before the public a 
machinery for satisfactorily determining these disputes with the least 
possible wa-te of time and money. I shall have something to eay later 
on with reference to the recent establishment in London of a separate 
court for the trial uf commercial cases, in respect of which a giant’s stride 
has been made in the right direction; but for the moment I am dealing 
only with our system generally, and I desire to call your attention to what 
I consider some of the most salient defects in it, and in doing so I must 
remind you that the views which I express must be considered as personal 
to myself, and that the president for the time being in delivering his 
annual address does not in any eense speak as representing the views of 
his = on the council over whom he has the honour for the year to 
preside. 

(1) Our procedure is regulated by the Judicature Acts 1873 to 1894, and 
the rules (more than 1,000 in number made under them, forming altogether 
a mass of complex provisions constantly being changed, and in the inter- 
pretation of which it is inevitable that doubts and difficulties will from 
time to time arise. These difficulties when they arise are not determined 
by the rule making authority for the benefit of litigants as a whole, but are 
judicially settled at the expense of particular litigants, so that a plaintiff 
and defendant who embark in litigation may not only have to pay the 
expenee of settling their own particular dispute, but may find themselves 
involved in a heavy expense in settling what is the meaning of some statu- 
tory vision or some rule of procedare. I find that in the Annual 

for 1895 there are between seven and eight thousand reported 
cases referred to as indicating the effect and construction of the existing 
rules, and where rules have been altered to meet difficulties which have 
arisen, a reference to the cases is of course no longer necessary ; and there 
are, moreover, a number of cases which are never reported in which liti- 
gants have had to pay expenses for determining obscure points of pro- 
cedure. From the mere fact, however, that there are upwards of 7,000 
reported cases which it is necessary to refer to in order to ascertain what 
the existing rules mean, some idea may be formed of the number of cases 
which have arisen and the enormous expense to which litigants have been 
put in determining not their own particular disputes, but what is the 
meaning of the complicated procedure under which they have to work if 
they desire to bring their disputes for settlement in the High Court. Is 
not this in itself enough to deter would-be litigants ? 

(2) Then the course of litigation is, or may be, the same whether the 
amount involved is large or small, whether the case is a simple one or 
complex, whether the facts are really disputable or not, and, except in the 
limited application of Order XIV., there is no summary process by which 
in an ordinary action a defendant having no defence, or a plaintiff having 
no case, can be prevented at any early period from putting his opponent 
to the expense and delay involved in carrying the action through all its 
possible stages. 

(3) The third point I wish to refer to is the Long Vacation. How in 
the name of common sense can it be expected that the public will volun- 
tarily patronize an establishment, the doors of which, in addition to other 
** vacations,” are substantially clored from the 12th of August to the 
24th of October in every year? What other business establishment con- 
ducts its affairs in this fashion? Bear in mind that in our own offices we 
carry on all our administrative work at all times of the year, and it is only 
in respec: of litigivus business that we have a long vacation. In the City 
of London we have probably as much general work then as at any other 
time of the year. Each and every hard worker in every branch of life 
requires sufficient and regular holidays. The officers and the staff of all 
great banking institutions, of all railways, all without difficulty get their 
proper periods of repose from work, but the banks do not close their doors, 
nor do the railway companies refuse to carry us during a close time of 
over ten weeks every summer, to say nothing of other holidays in the 
year. What in the nature of the case is there which makes lawyers 
different in this respect from every other class of working men in England, 
and why should the establishment which we all co-operate in carrying on 
be administered on such unbusiness-like principles as these? We are all 
#o used to our Long Vacation that some of us think we could not live 
without it, and we are astonished that outsiders should consider its con- 
tinuance in its present form a blot on our institution. Believe me the 
Long Vacation as such is an anachronism, and the sooner it is done away 
with the better for us and the clients whom we serve. 

(4) The fourth pcint I will refer to is this, and I will only devote a few 
words to it, for it is a matter only too well known and recognized : I 
mean the great waste of judicial strength arising out of the present circuit 

system. The remedy has been pointed out again and again, bat we are, 
I fear, as a nation, slow, only too slow in applying known remedies to 
known defects. This is a matter which I feel cannot, and will not be 
allowed to remain in its present unsatisfactory position. 

(5) The next point in reference to our present system to which I would 

attention is that of the relations between counsel and client. It is, of 

course, a subject of some delicacy, and > ge which I desire to speak with 
all consideration for the other branch of the profession, amongst whom 
are numbered some of my most valued and intimate friends; but I for one 





think that the relations of the bar to the client are one of the other ' 





anachronisms in our system. In theory the services of counsel arg 
gratuitous, and their fees are honoraria—theory has been left in the lurch 
by practice. In reality counsel’s fees are eye mae for by their clerks, 
The junior counsel requires a fixed proportion of the leader’s fes, however 
eminent the leader may be, however junior the junior. The clerk of the 
leading counsel on the side where, perhaps, fees are marked lower than 
the adversary, requires to have his master’s fee raised to the level of that 
of his opponent, and so on through a variety of phases with which we are 
all familiar. { have nothing to say against the practice of a professional 
man demanding for valuable services as much as he can get, as much ag 
the public will pay him. But let it be done openly by the master, and not 
by a clerk acting ostensibly against his master’s orders and in violation of 
the gratuitous service and honorarium theory which are said to rule the 
relations between counsel and client. Though the barrister cannot sug 
for his fees, the bar can and do bring the pressure of this society to bear 
upon solicitors who are members with the view of compelling payment of 
fees in arrears. We hold, and have always held, that it is unbecoming q 
member of our Society not to pay his counsel’s fees; and, though fees are 
not recoverable at law, they can to a great extent be in fact recovered ag 
effectively as if they could be eued for, and I doubt whether there is any 
other vocation in which so small a ntage of bad debts is made as in 
the case of counsel’s fees. It is time, I think, that these anomalies should 
cease to exist; then, if the fees are payments for services contracted for, 
it would follow that the services would be performed or the fees returned, 
and we should no longer have the unedifying spectacle of counsel holding 
briefs in cases they cannot possibly give attention to, or putting in an 
appearance for short periods at intervals during the hearing of a case, 
Believe me, there is nothing in the administration of justice with which 
the lay client finds so much fault as paying for services the benefit of 
which he does not obtain, and knowing that, in the most favourable 
circumstances, he must needs feel anxiety as to whether or not counsel to 
whom he has paid heavy fees will attend to and conduct his case. 

(6) Another strong deterrent is to be found in the very strict and 
technical rules of evidence acted on in our courts. Something in the right 
direction has, as you know, been done in this respect, but much remains 
to be done before business men will come to our courts and risk failure in 
litigation, in consequence of the rules of evidence in reference to facts, which 
to their lay minds, admit of no —— or in respect of which they are in 
the habit of acting upon materials which the courts at present refuse to 
look at as evidence. Consider, too, how much unnecessary expense and 
delay arises in practice from the necessity of having, in some cases, to 
prove, under a commission abroad, facts which are notorious and docu- 
ments which are recorded. 

(7) Then there is the well-founded grievance as to party and party 
costs, and much dissatisfaction exists as to the practice in taxing costs as 
between party and party. A distinguished member of the Court of 
Appeal alluded at a public meeting in June last to this as the principal 
deterrent cause which keeps the public away from the law courts. A 
successful litigant thinks that he should have a complete indemnity from 
his unsuccessful adversary in respect of all costs reasonably and properly 
incurred by him in the litigation, and eo he should. In theory the courts 
give him this ; but when he comes to the taxing-master’s office he finds 
experience that he only gets about two-thirds of what he has been ob 
to spend. Some misapprehension I think exists in many quarters as to 
tbis subject, and I have heard it suggested that legislation is required to 
place the matter on a satisfactory basis, but I do not think that this is the 
case. To the question what costs should a successful litigant be able to 
recover from his opponent, the answer must be “‘all that he has reason- 
ably and properly incurred in the litigation.” And what does the rule 
say on the subject? Only that the taxing-master is not to allow costs 
‘*not necessary or proper for the attainment of justice, or which have 
been incurred through over-caution, negligence or mistake, or merely at 
the desire of the party.”’ No alteration of the rule seems necessary. No 
one, I suppose, will desire to make an unsuccessful litigant pay costs for 
work “‘ not necessary for the attainment of justice,’ or “‘ incurred 
through over-caution, negligence or mistake,”’ or ‘‘ merely at the desire 
of the party.” In theory the rules are all that can be desired ; but where 
the shoe pinches and where alteration i+ needed is in the practice and 
application of the rules in the master’s offices. This was the view acted 
on by the committee of judges in 1892, who spoke of the matter as *‘ the 
practice as to the taxation of costs which at present distinguishes costs as 
between solicitor and client from costs between party and party,” and 
who did not suggest that any alteration in principle was needed, or that 
any new statutory powers were required. And if my memory serves me, 
the late Sir Henry Jackson, who some years ago brought a Bill into 
Parliament on the subject, found on consideration that the grievance 
could be remedied without legislation; but unfortunately the grievance 
exists, and no effectual steps have been taken to remedy it. The taxing- 
masters, following the practice of many years and various decided cases 
which they are boand to follow, take far too narrow a view of what is 

for the attainment of justice, and if the powers that be would 
see that the rules are more liberally interpreted, and would lay down 
regulations for the guidance of the taxing-masters, successful litigents 
would more nearly attain the indemnity to which they are entitled from 
their unsuccessful op mt. It must not, however, be overlooked that 
the more competent —— and the more calm-headed the client, 
the less is the difference between party and party and solicitor and client 
costs. It is in my judgment not a practical s stion that an unsuccess- 
ful litigant should expected to pay for the incapacity of his opponents 
advisers, or for any and ev fancy of a nervous adversary. The 
principle laid down in the rules is in this t good enough. What we 
want is a liberal and proper in on of the rules in practice. 
I have indicated some of what I think are the most salient defects of 
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ure, and some ot these detects can easily be remedied. It would poms: = cent. ee costs of is je gpa the solicitor's 


a simple remedy to have all questions of practice settled without 
litigation by a small rule committee, whose duty it should be to 
remedy all defects, and clear up all doubts ari in practice on 
the rules, and to do this as the points arise and without cost to 
the litigants. There should be no great difficulty (in spite of the 
opposition from small places) in re-arranging the Circuit system so as to 

went the present waste of judicial strength. The Council of Judges, 
+ rting to the Secretary of State in 1892, indicated how this could be 
best done, and added that unless the Circuit system be rearran; ** all 
the other suggestions (for the improvement of legal procedure) be of 
little effect, and the most valuable of the proposed reform in the 
present administration of the law will be frustrated.’’ The Long Vacation 
and the present anomalous relations between counsel and client will 
probably die bard, but in my judgment go they mustif we are to have any 
efficient reform such as to render our system likely rather to attract than, 
as it does now, repel suitors. I trust that the strong views held by Lord 
Justice Smith on the subject and his influence have the effect of 

tions being laid down for the taxing-masters, so that a succeseful 

li t may on taxation be allowed all his costs and expenses reasonably 
and properly incurred. But there are other important reforms which are, 
I think, im tively called for. Our system, which we call procedure, 
isa far too highly polished and complicated machine for the requirements 
of every-day cases. It is a terrible weapon in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous litigant. In theory it is all simple enough; we have our 
summons for directions and many other apparently useful rules, but we 
know that, except in cases which the courts consider to come under order 
14, a defendant who has in reality no tittle of a defence can keep his 
adversary months, and in some cases and under favourable circumstances 
ears, from getting a judgment, and that either party can for an undue 
gth of time put off the inevitable moment of coming face to face with 
his adversary before the court. Much has been done in the right direction 
by order 14; much by order 55; much has been done by the establish- 
ment in London of a court for the trial of commercial cases, hampered in 
practice by no technical rules of procedure, and presided over by judges 
whose whole lives have been epent in the conduct of commercial cases, 
and who possess the confidence of men of business. If such a tribunal 
had been established twenty years ago we should have heard less, if any- 
thing, of the commercial classes refusing to resort to our courts for the 
settlement of their disputes, and inserting in their sale and purchase con- 
tracts clauses for compulsory reference to lay arbitrators. ith respect to 
litigation generally, Tato are, of course, some cases in which it might be 
cult to arrive at a just conclusion as to the merits without formal 
zoning and particulars, and without going through the processes of 
iscovery and interrogatories and all the rest of it; but in nine cases out 
of ten—in, I would almost say, ninety-nine cases out of a hundred--none 
of this is necessary ; only a very small percentage of actions commenced 


is to say, he must work passing Lng Lis 
hands costing in the aggregate 41,000°im order that Ie can. earn his 
remuneration £100. In some 
as in a small office where the 
in larger offices by clerks, or in a very large office with a numerous staff 
and an unusually large amount 
but about ten per cent. is 
remuneration, mg interest on the capital in 
expenses of ordinary —— and which are 
costs, include: (a) court judicature fees; (4) counsels’ fees ; 
(c) witnesses’ remuneration; (@) the solicitor’s charges and disburse- 
ments. The court and judicature fees represent & very considerable 
amount ; in administrative actions they are very heavy. 
have increased with the altered value of money, but they have also 
increased to a very great extent beyond this, and they constitute a very 
arge aos - the engepemn terion Payments to by wae 
especially s' tnesses, may ‘orm another important ding 
of e se. The solicitor’s own remuneration is in the main based upon 
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decreased in value, the remuneration of all other professional men has 
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involved; for 
counsel to attend in chambers than to attend and cond 
self. On the question of legal procedure I have, I am 
to shew you that our house wants putting in order, and when those in 
authority think that the time has come for 80, 
alteration of our fees will be effected by w at least, we shall be 
adequately rewarded for all 
temptation to any practitioner to increase his client’s disbursements as a 
means of adding to his own fees. 
County Courts. 

The procedure of our county courts is alsoa matter on which, had time 
—- I should have been glad to have said something. The ay 
iction of the county courts has been extended, and it is in the 
nature of things that further extensions necessarily take place, and 
the county courts are now occupied with business far beyond the scope of 
their first institution, namely, courts for the recovery of small debts. 
There is, I fear, in county court as well as in the procedure of the 





really proceed through all the preliminary s to trial and judgment— 
in many cases the parties know perfectly well beforehand what are the 
points in dispute—what, if any, are the material facts upon which there 
may be doubt ; and in many cases the rights of the parties depend merely 
on the construction of some written instrument: there are under the 
existing rules some facilities for obtaining a speedy decision in 
such cases; but the existing rules and the manner in which 
they are interpreted are not, I think, such as to satisfy in 
this respect the reasonable expectations of the public. Com- 
promises and settlements of litigation usually arise in consequence of 
one party to an action learning something which he has not before known, 
or has not appreciated, of the strength of his opponent’s case. If a settle- 
ment of the dispute in the early stages of a litigation is an object, as I 
think it is, to desired, it is important that each litigant should as 

ly as can be learn something of the strength of his opponent’s case, 
and I should like to see what I will call the underlying principle of order 
14 extended to every kind of case, and I would give to every litigant, be 
he plaintiff, defendant, applicant, or respondent, the right immediately 
that all necessary parties are before the court to apply to the court in a 
summary way for any judgment to which he may think himself entitled in 
reference to the subject-matter of the litigation ; and to do this on such 
materials as he may then be able to bring before the court. There are a 
vast ——. of cases in which a short investigation performed by an abie 
judge would shew that the applicant had no reasonable grounds for his 
application, or that the respondent had no such grounds for objection ; 
and it should be the duty of the judge-to enter judgment on the materials 
before him either for the applicant or respondent, or in such manner as 
he thought just, unless for special reasons he should consider that the 
particular case ought to be carried through in the mauner prescribed by 
existing rules; but I would let it be possible to make such judgment a 
provisional judgment only, and allow the aggrieved party, on giving 
security for costs, or on such other conditions as the court might impose, 
to have the action or proceeding tried or brought to hearing in the 
0 way. Iam confident that if the court panenes such @ power as 
this, and if the parties were at an early stage of the proceedings brought 
face to face before the court, a settlement between the parties themselves 
would in the vast a of cases take place, or a satisfactory judgment 
would be pronounced, and further proceedings avoided. 

I cannot leave the question of legal procedure without saying something 
on the subject of ‘‘costs.’? Much misapprehension I am gure exists on 
the subject—the word costs ought, perhaps, only to be used to indicate 
the solicitors’ fees and disbursements, but it is often used to indicate the 
whole of the expenses of litigation, and few, — those who have made 
& special study of it, know how small a of expenses of litigation 
represents the solicitor’s own remuneration for his services. It would, I 
know, astonish some persons to be told, but it is a fact, that from ten to 





High Court of Justice far too a tendency to com and refine - 
ment, and a note of warning is, I think, wanted this matter also. 
The Queen's printers’ oonien of the county court rules and forms occupy 
between 300 and 400 closely oemaespt be Some regulations are, I am 
sure, desirable in order to separate the mere debt collecting cases from the 
more complex matters now wort gy By attention of the courts, and to 
allow the former to be disposed of ay the registrar, so as to relieve the 
judge of this part of the work. he scale of court fees and the 
allowances to solicitors require too thorough revision, and I trust that 
some important ———— may ee a distant ee presen not 
only in this respect but classify business ing 
procedure, and I am sure that the very experienced committee h was 
appointed at the last January meeting of the society will make valuable 
and practical suggestions in these respects. 


Tue Incornronatsn Law Socrerr. 


I in conclusion to say a few words on two of the more impor- 
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society’s functions. "it ie a satisfaction to myeelf personally, and I think 
it will be so to many of us, that we are getting year after year a larger 
proportion of graduates, and men who have passed the London University 
matriculation examination, coming into our ranks—when young men have 
to undergo a five years’ service under articles, there is unfortunately too 
Seeks Saagnes he hem to leave school at an early age—a university 
one 
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the first instance all complaints against solicitors. The satisfactory 
manner in which this duty been performed leads me to hope that the 
time is not far distant when we shall be vested with yet fuller powers over 
our members, and that those who investigate the facts will charged 
(subject to appeal to court) with the duty also of determining what is the 
proper measure of punishment in those cases in which they have to ccme to 
@ decision adverse to the solicitor complained of. As to the organization 
of the society, I would remind you that the council is composed partly of 
solicitors practising in London, partly of solicitors practising in 
the The London members have hitherto m selected 
with a view of getting as thoroughly representative body as possible 
of the various phases of London practice,and I am glad to say that 
there a) to be always a sufficient number of eligible men willing 
to devote their valuable time and great experience to the service of the 
society and ready to fill vacancies as they occur. Eleven out of the 
ordinary members of the council are at the present moment country 
solicitors in various of England, and we have as extra- 
members of the council ten presidents of country law societies. 
Through our country members on the council board, and through the 
associated provincial law societies there is constant and direct communi- 
cation between the country and town members of our profession, and if 
ever there was a time at which the Council of the Incorporated Law 
was thoroughly in touch with the whole profession, and repre- 
sented its interests and views generally, it is at the present time. I wish 
I could add that substantially every solicitor was, as he ought to be, a 
member of the society. We have made considerable ss in this 
respect, still there is much yet to be accomplished in this direction. In 
1875, when the provincial meeting was first held in Liverpool, there were 
only 2,961 mem in our society out of 11,500 practising solicitors. Ten 
years ago, when the meeting was held here for the second time, there were 
about 4,200 members out of 13,800 solicitors taking out their certificates ; 
and now, at this our third meeting in this city, there are in round figures 
7,500 members out of a total number of about 15,200 solicitors. These 
figures show that in both the last past decades a considerable improvement 
has taken place in the proportion of solicitors who are members of our 
society. There will at all times, so long as membership of the society 
remains voluntary, be necessarily a large number of solicitors who, though 
taking out certificates to practice, are either from ignorance or apathy 
content to remain isolated from the advantages appertaining to member- 
poe hag our society. The society offers so much to members, and is so 
ve in supporting at all times and in all places the higher interests of 
the profession, that I for one hope that it will continue to remain what it 
is now, a free institution, supported cn its merits by the members of our 
body. At the same time the society is now entrusted with so many and 
important duties, and performs so many important functions in the 
interest of solicitors generally and of the public at large, that we are 
justified in expecting that at least the expenses which it incurs in the 
performance of its public duties shall be defrayed not out of the voluntary 
subscriptions of its own members, but by an increase in the charges 
levied on the whole profession. 
Tue Socrery’s- Frvances. 

I trust that during my tenure of office some pro may be made 
towards placing our finances upon a more business-like and satisfactory 
footing than they are at present. We have still a heavy debt on our 
building, and for the last few years we have had an excess of expenditure 
over income which is not creditable to us, and cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue. This excess of expenditure over income arises to some extent 
from the increasing expenditure in carrying into effect the Discipline Act 
of 1888, and to some extent from the expenditure on the examination and 
education of our articled clerks, exceeding at present by a very large sum 
the amounts which we receive in examination fees; and it isa matter 
of great regret that we are only able to spend the small sum we do on 
education, for the expeuses of the examinations account for a very large 
share of what we have at our disposal to spend on education and examina- 
tion. Although theoretically we can increase the examination fees, I am 
of opinion that it would not be practicable or just that we should do so. 
Year by year, however, the calls upon us for grants in aid of education in 
the ces are becoming more pressing, and we are from the present 
state of our finances compelled to turn a deaf ear upon the demands thus 
made u us. We have two sources of revenue which are charges on 
the socleinien generally and not upon the individuals who are members of 
this society, I allude to the registration fee of 5s., which we derive under 
our Act of 1860, and the admission fee of £5, which was transferred to us 
in 1888, when the duties of the Petty Bag Office were taken over by the 
society. We have, as you know, readjusted (in accordance with the 
recommendations of the conference between the council and the delegates 
of the provincial law societies which took place in February last) the 
amounts of the subscriptions of members, but we can hardly anticipate 
that these alterations will bring in any substantial increase in our income ; 
and if they do, the money so obtained should be applied rather in supply- 
ing the wants of the members of the society as such, than in supplement- 

the income requisite for the performance of our public duties, and it 

is in the direction of an increase of the registration fee that we must look 
for obtaining that augmentation of our income of which we are in such 
need. I trust we may obtain it in a form which will not throw 

any tional burthen on the members of our profession, and that we 
shall at least induce the Government to agree to a moderate reduction in 
favour of the society of the certificate duty, the amount being added to 
the 5s. tion fee. The council have been strongly pressing the 
claims ot society in this respect on the Government, and although we 
were told that not could be done for us the last year, I have a very 


taxes payable to Government by the profession are heavy: there is the 
£80 stamp duty on articles ; £25 stamp duty on admission, and the annual 
tax of £9 and £6 payable by London and country solicitors admitted over 
three years. On the other hand, there are the many and responsible 
duties performed by the society, the expenses of which are only partly met 
by the proceeds of the 5s. registration fee, the £5 admission fee, and the 
examination fees, and the ce of these expenses now falls as a 
charge on our income derived from the subscriptions of our members, 
All the members of the council, and those members of the profession who 
assist them, give their services voluntarily, and devote very much time 
and attention, and bring to the performance of their duties much experi. 
ence; and whether it be in connection with the examination of solicitors, 
the carrying into effect the Discipline Act of 1888, or the consideration 
of the various Bills in Parliament, on which the assistance of the society 
is sought by the Government or public departments, all these duties 
I say fearlessly, performed in a manner which merits and has ob 
the approval of those who have to form an opinion on the subject. If 
ever, therefore, there was a case in which some remission of the taxes 
now levied on our profession should be made with a view of putting the 
society in funds to pay its out-of-pocket disbursements in Se Tae 
ublic duties which it now fulfils so satisfactorily, that case has I 
cos fully made out, and I trust that before long we shall succeed in 
etting that redress of those grievances which we are so reasonably asking 
‘or, and which is but our due. Reverting again for a moment to the 
subject of our organization, may I s the hope that the time is not 
far distant when we shall find that substantially every practising solicitor 
is a member of the Incerporated Law Society, and, the country, of 
his own local society as well ; and that all the country law societies are 
enrolled as members of the associated provincial law societies. Then, 
and not till then, may we consider our organization complete. Then, 
and not till then, shall we be able to make our voices heard in @ 
manner in which we deserve to be listened to; not only in the defence 
of our own interests, but in the interests of our clients, the — for 
whom alone we as professional men exist. We cannot teo often repeat 
to ourselves that which is the interest of our clients is our own in 
and that we best serve our own interests in studying the interests of those 
for whom we act. Let us then complete our own He sapere so far as it 
is possible to do so, ever united in protecting our ts and interests, and 
at the same time let us see that organization tow: improving in ¢ 
ractical way the methods in which we conduct our business, ‘whether f 
' in the procedure of our courts, the transfer of land, the administration 
of trusts estates, or any other of the many varied interests committed to 
our charge. We can do much in this direction. The Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society, aided by and in co-operation with the country 
law societies, has ever been and is in the front of all real law reforms; but 
opposes, and will continue to oppose, what its members by their experience 
know to be changes which of necessity must be prejudicial to the public 
and the profession—such as the compulsory tion of title to land, 
the proposals: to place the whole of the administration of trusts 
in the hands of a Government department and others of a like nature. 


Tue Bengvotent Associations. 


Having thus pressed on all members of our profession the importance of 
their becoming members of this society, let me say one word in favour of 
two institutions which at all events cannot be said to exist or be fostered for 
any selfish objects—I mean, of course, the Solicitors’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion and the other association whose area is confined to London, namely, 
the Law Association for the Benefit of Widows and Families of Solicitors 
in the metropolisand vicinity. In doing soI cannot do better than quote 
the very pregnant words of our ex-president, Mr. Hunter, who during his 
term of office made an appeal on be of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation to every member of the profession. Mr. Hunter says: ‘* Having 
been a director of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association for nearly twenty 
years, I can speak with confidence on the manner in which its irs are 
admini , and also as to the great assistance it is able to give to the 
poor and necessitous members of the profession and their families. During 
the time I have been a director I have been surprised to find how many 
applications have been made to the senate for assistance from 
solicitors and relatives of solicitors whom I had personally known as 
apparently prosperous members of our profession only a short time a 
but who been reduced by misfortune to dependence upon others, 
this experience leads me to wish to impress upon every member of the pro- 


fession to become a subscriber*to the association.’”’” I cannot to 
heartily echo these words of my ecessor, whose name 
at the foot of such a i best assurance 


we could have that the affairs of this charitable institution am 
judiciously and well, and that it deserves our cordial sup- 

port. The ranks of our profession are, as we all know, overcrowded ; how 
many among us must of necessity, if ill-health overtakes them, be 
involved in penury; how many there are whose families must be left 
ill-provided for, and under circumstances that help must be required for 
roviding the mere necessaries of existence. What poverty is so keen, 80 

to endure as that of those who have been mek 

known better days? Let those amongst us who have enough and to spare 
help this good object. I not only of the comparatively —_ pros- 
perous men, but of the o well-to-do members of our profession. 
Let each and all of us who come within that category think not only of 
ourselves and those independemt on us, but let us devote some small por- 





tion at least of our savings to the assistance of those less fortunate among — 
us, who from ill-health and other misfortune had been unable to make — 
that provision for themselves or those on them which mor 


strong hope that we may next year obtain some adequate relief. The favourable circumstances would have enabled them to do, and in no better 
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think it is not) could not be relied on, and after business hours, distance 
and other circumstances would prohibit it. Even if every student came 
during the last year of his articles to London, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the society to make adequate arrangements for 
assisting so a number as would be annually in town; but all 
students do not come to London, and it is certainly undesirable to delay 
instruction till the last year. The acquisition of legal knowledge should 
commence with or prior to the articles, and continue throughout them. 
The problem therefore is, Can anything, and, if so, what, practically be 
done by way of amendment of the present system? The solution is not 
clear, and certainly has not presented itself to my mind as regards 
students generally. University training and teaching prior to articles, 
where the student seeks in earnest to benefit by them, have unquestion- 
eble value, and enable him to enter upon his practical work with a very 
useful basis of legal knowledge ; but residence at a university is probably 
a in the majority of cases, and, moreover, the shortening of 
to three years does, in my opinion, somewhat interfere with 
efficient training in business habits. The position and powers of the Law 
must also be considered before any final judgment can be formed. 
It was not founded as a teaching institution. Its many duties lie in other 
, and tax to the uttermost its pecuniary resources, and the time 
of the members of the council. It is no secret that its efficiency is 
hampered for want of funds, that every source of outlay has to receive 
most careful scrutiny, and that its income greatly needs increasing. 
Most prorerly, the society took into its own control the inquiry into the 
fitness of persons applying to become members of the profession, and 
this inquiry it will not willingly entrust to others. It could not control 
the standards required by any university or other body, nor could such 
bodies provide or test practical business training, or properly make the 
other inquiries now by the society. Upon the society’s accounts as 
now framed, and as approved by the jfadges appointed for the purpose, 
not only do the fees received from students show no surplus after 
providing necessary examination expenses, and a fair proportion of 
establishment charges, but there is a large deficiency; and even if all 
contribution to establishment charges were waived (which the society 
could not afford to do), the surplus of the fees received from students 
would be very small. I fear it must be taken that the funds available to 
the society are not, and never will be, sufficient to enable it to contribute 
to any large extent to legal education, gladly as it would do all in its 
power to promote any arrangements which might be found desirable. 


Soxrcrrors’ Epvcation. 


Mr. A. F. Wann (Liverpool) read the following paper :— 
“ Any candid observer of the phenomena of modern society will readily 
i bores must be classed among the enemies of the human race; 
anda little consideration will probably Jead him to the further admission 
that no species of that extensive genus of noxious creatures is more objec- 
tionable than the educational bore.” If this was what Huxley felt when he 
was addressing an audience on technical education, how much more danger- 
ous is the risk that is run by a solicitor who ventures to ask for the atten- 
tion of his professional brethren for a quarter of an hour while he suggests 
that it is ible that our present system of education for our profession 
is not ect? Iam content to run the risk. No one can doubt that in 
modern times our profession has advanced steadily, and that in recent years 
it has advanced with strides. ‘The end of playing, both at the first and 
now, was, and is, to hold the mirror up to nature.” I think you will find 
that until very recent years, whenever a dramatist wished to introduce 
intrigue, chicanery, or other dirty work, his dramatis persone included a low 
attorney—and no other kind of attorney was considered possible—who had 
to do it or defend it. I really do not suppose that the attorney of a former 
day deserved much better treatment than he received at the hands of the 
dramatists. To-day, however, things are very different. Solicitors ma 
pass to the bar, and barristers may become solicitors after complying with 
very simple formalities which might well be abolished; both ches of 
the profession are to a considerable and increasing extent filled by men of 
precisely the same rank. Each year the proportion of articled clerks who 
are not only graduates of English universities, but who, like our president 
this year, have attained high distinction in those universities, increases. It 
is, I think, mainly to this improvement in class and general culture that we 
can trace the present state of things ; it has led to a higher general standard 
of culture among us, 2s well as to a higher standard of knowledge of law, 
and, above all, to higher ideals of duty and responsibility. Our progress is 
satisfactory, but we must not suppose that we have reached a point at 
which we can safely rest, fully assured that nothing is to be gained by 
further. For years oD oem the Incorporated Law Society has 
in the matter of professional education of articled clerks, and, 
for myself—and I am sure also for every Liverpool solicitor—I 
to express our acknowledgment of the debt of gratitude which 
we owe to the socicty, both as individuals and as members of our local 
law society, for all that has been done for the advance of our profession in 
pee! Ep ary and, not the least, in the direction of the education of 
clerks. We recognize that to have established and to conduct 
preliminary examinations before articles, as a test of general fitness, and 
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special examinations during articles and for admission, are important steps 
which have done much for our profession. We know that no pains tees 
been spared 


to test by experiment the ibility of encouraging law 

establishment of courses of lectures by able inten, and 
we must admit was the failure of this experiment, by the 
a system of preparation for the intermediate and final 
classes, and even by communication with tutors through 
the Post Office. We in Liverpool owe an especial debt of 
the council for a liberal grant continued year by year towards 
of our Liverpool law students. All that the society has done 
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affords the most conclusive proof that an educational standard, not stationary 
but progressive, has been insisted on by the society, and that they have 
been prepared to give due weight to the inestimable value of a Tiberal 
Fc yp is — y Bon 8 = a th a shewn of university 
egrees, as justifying them in reducing the period of special training in law 
required before pietaden. We Save fecther to record the very roca 
advance in the recognition of the value of university training evidenced by 
the recent Act, inspired by Mr. Morrell, a former president, and a member 
of the University of Oxford, by which the society was empowered to pass 
rules, which have since been passed, exempting from the Solicitors’ Inter. 
mediate Examination those articled clerks who possess a university degree 
in law. I shall have to refer presently to what I conceive to be the real 
effect of this last departure, which, as I believe, time will shew to have been 
in ae perhaps the most important educational departure as yet made 
under the leadership of the society. Is the present state of things satis- 
factory? Let us see how it works. The Piles Examination is 
one which any decently-educated schoolboy of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age should be able to pass without difficulty. The Intermediate 
Examination is in special books set from time to time. Jor a long 
time past the book chosen has been Stephen’s Commentaries. It has 
—_ ago been discovered that this e book founded upon Blackstone 
could be reduced to tabloid form, and taken, so to speak, from directions on 
the box without any guidance from teachers. For the Final Examination no 
books are set, but the questions run in grooves well known to the profes- 
sional crammer. The result is that an articled clerk of average sharpness 
may rely upon getting through with three months’ coaching, and upon 
getting onours if he wi'l submit to the treatment for six months and care- 
ully follow the directions given to him. It seems to me that these exami- 
nations are far more a test of memory than of learning ; that they tend to 
warp and strain the minds of students; to make them constantly think of 
what is likely to be set, rather than to encourage a love of knowledge. I 
recognise that examinations are necessary, but it seems to me that it is a pity 
to see such examinations becoming the only motives of study. ‘The pro- 
fessional crammer thrives, while the minds of students starve under such a 
system. In my view, I desire to express it with humility, the sad failure of 
¢ lectures and classes in London which led the comme of this society to 
discontinue them altogether, is to a large extent due to defects in the charac- 
ter of the examinations. In Liverpool we have done our best to bri 
about a better state of things. Some ten years since we established a Senn 
of legal studies, consisting of representatives of our University College in 
Liverpool, which is one of the colleges of Victoria University, of the 
Liverpool Law Society, and of the Liverpool Law Students’ Association. The 
work of the board was most satisfactory—they established courses of lectures 
and classes in conveyancing, common law and equity, which were well attended, 
the lecturers were in all cases members of the bar, thoroughly well qualified 
to teach the subjects of which they treated. It was felt that the work of the 
board could be carried on far more completely if it were brought into closer 
connection with the college, and especially if a professor of law were 
appointed who would not only be responsible for one or more of the sets of 
lectures and classes, but who would occupy chambers adjoining the lecture- 
room and library, and give the students the opportunity of consulting him 
as to their studies. Accordingly we have now established a law fac in 
connection with University Sind but administered, not by the college 
authorities, but by a board the constitution of which has, at all events, one 
remarkable feature to which I have referred—I mean the representation of 
the Law Students’ Association. I do not suppose that in the history of 
universities any precedent for such re tation is to be found, but we 
attach the greatest importance to it. e recognined that as matters stood 
we could make no advance in the system of legal education without the co- 
operation of our articled clerks. We have now a chair of law established 
and endowed, held by Professor Jenks, one of the ablest teachers of law in 
land, and we have hitherto had the assistance of two lecturers not 
resident in Liverpool. The result has been remarkable and interesting. 
The attendance at the lectures and classes of the resident professor of law 
has been well sustained. We have, however, noticed, for the working 
of the experiment has been carefully watched, that the attendance 
at the lectures of the non-resident lecturers has fallen off. We 
draw the conclusion that, however able a teacher may be, it is 
essential that he be in constant personal touch with the students. 
We know the force of ‘the argument ( we may not agree with it), 
that ‘‘a student only gets from a professor what he might get as 
well from a book.” Our experience has led us to ponder over Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s saying that ‘‘ This is true of a professor who merely delivers 
grand harangues then disappears,’ and we have now resolved that in 
future our lecturer is to be resident. Acting upon this resolution, we have 
appointed a resident lecturer, Mr. Owen, ~~ was admitted as a solicitor 
last year, and holds an important position in the office of Messrs. Tyrer, 
Kenion, & Co., where he served his articles. Mr. Owen’s career at Oam- 
bridge was a distinguished one, inasmuch as he was twelfth wrangler, and 
during his articles, and in the final examination, he obtained, I think, every 
ible prize. I mention this not only because it is fair to Mr. Owen that 
should do so, but to show you the importance we attach to having in our 
lecturer an able man, liberally educated, known to our students, and re- 
them, and brought into constant touch with them. We think 
our law y affords the means of acquiring sound and thorough know- 
ledge. Its existence has certainly brought to my mind, I venture now 
only to speak for myself, the conviction that so far as the study and teaching 
of law are concerned, the Incorporated Law owns & might well reconsider 
the whole question of the degree of recognition which, as a profession, we 
should give to university degrees in law. It cannot be too widely known 
that in no other ci in Europe, nor in the United States, nor in 


country 
the English ies, is there that divorce between the universities and the 
legal profession which exists here. The schemes vary, but it may safely be said 
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that in almost every case the professional authorities insist upon a candidate 
attending some minimum of instruction at tee teg, not the examina- 
tions thatare insisted upon, so much asthe teaching. university degrees 
—whether in law or not—are very properly recognized by the law society as 
sufficient to justify an abridgment of the period of service under articles, 
and of course they, and all sorts of university examinations, are deemed 
sufficient to exempt a student from the Solicitors’ Preliminary Examination. 
But until the passing of the Solicitors’ Act, 1894, the society had no power 
to grant exemption from either of our examinations in law. The society 
have availed themselves of the power then given to them, so that now any- 
one who has taken any of the law degrees in any of the universities to which 
the regulations apply is now exempted from passing the Intermediate 
Examination. I invite }ou to go one step further, and under very carefully 
uarded reservations to enable the council to exempt from the Final 
mination students who shall obtain law degrees to be specified in 
regulations to be made by the society, or by a special board of council, to 
which I shall presently refer. It may be that there are serious reasons 
which can be urged against this suggestion. It will be said that it is no 
re ha the duty of universities to make men skilled practical lawyers or 
aftsmen. It is suggested that the present examinations or any examina- 
tions can - that ? ae g they do more than ensure that he has ee 
ledge o rinciples? Sir FF. Pollock says, speaking of an 
ss a 5 study and teaching of law g produce Pa. | 
lawyers, that “Sush an undertaking is not within the resources | 
of human teaching; it is in its own nature beyond them. Succes 
in a profession depends at the last on a man’s self, and not on what 
he has received from without. All his friends can do for him, or any 
teaching or training institution whatever, is to furnish him forth with such 
equipment that he may be ready for opportunities when they come, or for 
the one critical opporcunity.” Speaking of Oxford law studies, ho says in 
the same brilliant address: “‘ Most chiefly we can help a student to fix in 
his mind that there are such things as general principles of law; that the 
multitude of particulars in which he must inevitably be versed as a practical 
student and worker are not really a chaos.” Can all the reading n 
for the examinations of the Law Society do more than this? It will be said 
that our examinations ensure not only a knowledge of principles, but of 
actual practice, and that on this account it would be fatal to grant exemp- 
tion from them. Do yon attach value to examinations in pfactice? If so, 
preserve purely practice examinations and accept the university degr-e under 
safeguards as sufficient evidence of knowledge of principles. This would be 
simple. For my part I do not value examinations in practice. Practice is 
not learnt from books. It is learnt from experience of actual work, and 
your safeguard for that should be the service under articles which should 
not be interfered with upon any account. Speaking from my own personal 
experience, both in my own case and from, I think I may say, a somewhat 
wide experience of students, I have no hesitation in saying that these 
examinations, which are always present to the minds of our students during 
their articles, act as hindrances, very serious hindrances, to their knowledge 
of practice. If a student who had qualified himself to obtain such a 
law degree as the council would accept under the -sugges'ions which I am 
making, were to be free from the bondage of ay wip examinations 
during his articles, I undertake to say he would get far more good out of 
the practical work which came befere him. Don’t we all know that the 
workshop is our real school? But safeguards are necessary. We must 
know that the curriculum required by the universities, whose degrees we 
recognise, is not merely when regulations are firct passed adequate for our 
purpose, but we must be quite sure that it continues to be so, and we must 
in sume way have power to inquire into it. In this respect the history of 
the medical reforms of the last fifty years is interesting and ee Briefly 
put, it amounts to this, that fifty years ago the keys of the medical profes- 
sion in England were held absolutely by three professional bodies :—The 
College of Physicians of London, the Royal College of Surgeons in Eng- 
land, and Apothecaries’ Hall, London. These bodies did very little teach- 
ing, perhaps rather mores than our society, and rather less than the Inns of 
Court; but they insisted upon everybody passing their examinations, which 
were very bad. But people holding the diplomas of the Scotch universities 
and of Paris claimed and exercised the right to practice in England, inde- 
pendently of the three English bodies. No one quite knows how this right 
was acquired, but it was firmly established. ‘The consequence was, that the 
great mass of students went to Edinburgh and Glasgow, and disregarded 
the College of Phy-icians and the Royal College of Surgeons. Then the 
English usiversities demanded recognition, but the licensing bcdies 
refused. Then the universities attacked the licensing bodies and 
criticised what appeared to be the fossil character of their 
methods. Ultimately in 1858 a General Council of Medical Edu- 
cation was established for the United Kingdom, by statute 21 & 22 
Vict. c. 90, This council contained representatives from the then existin 
licensing bodies, and from the universities, and six Crown baronies. ‘I 
council had full power to inquire into the curriculum of any constituent 
body, and in the event of its being dissatisfied to re t to the Privy 
Council. The council was recast in 1886 by an Act (49 & 60 Vict. c. 48), 
which added direct representatives of the general body of practitioners, and 
imposed essential subjects of examination. I suppose that no one doubts the 
a effect of the changes of the last fifty years in the medical profession. 
© build up s scheme which should compare with that which is now in 
working order in the medical profession, we should require the concurrence 
of the universities, and we should trust also to have the concurrence, with- 
out undue haste, of the Inns of Coart. I have no means et om ome far 
the old universities would concur in the adoption of a scheme by w they 
would send representatives to a general council, which should have power to 
inquire into the curriculum of either university. I venture to think that 





the attempt would be well worth making, and I feel practically certain such 
& suggestion would be welcomed in the younger <niversiiten, such as 
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Victoria. I cannot su that a to test in 
forthe Final Examingtion would with i aenegtaane ab 
meeting. I can only trust that it deemed worthy of 


ee Beery: +a As Age * ee GoveRnmenr. 
rt. Sypney Sryce (Liverpoo e follo De 
‘“* The weet oars diviston ween the spinitast aad the temporal 
~— [which] will be more and more 
ever made in the general theory of the social organism and as the main cause 
of the superiority of the modern to the ancient polity.”—-Comrz. I use the 
term “ government” in the title of my ‘Solicitors as part of the 
Government ’’ in the sense of that part of the society, community, or state 
which governs or directs the lives of the great mass of the society. the 
popular sense of the “‘ governing classes,”” which is an instinctive expression 
of a true scientific fact. The rezulations of all kinds enforced by the 
governing classes constitute the government of the . In this sense 
of the term the government of a modern industrial community ed pees ow A 
exercised by the employers of labour, who decide upon the kind work to 
be und en by the mass of Ce eee: ee ee during which, 
and the conditions under which, work is . These 
ditions in their turn regulate the habits of the rest of the community. The 
real government of Liverpool is carried on by the bankers, shipowners, 
merchants, manufacturers, and city officials who organize the labour of the 
city. But these captains of industry cannot regulate labour entirely in 
accordance with their own arbitrary wishes. They must to a certain extent 
consider the habits and prejudices of the employed and of neighbouring 
populations, and employers and —_ alike are influenced by blic 
opinion, and by the leaders of public opinion, whether in the p pit, the 
press, the office, or the philosopher’s closet ; in other words, by the spiritual 
rulers of the society, living or dead. Apart from the i iate direction 
and an of labour, there is another function of goverament, which 
that of restraining the action of individual members, or 
the society when that action conflicts with the well-being 
whole. This is government in the narrower and more commonly accepted 
sense of the term, and this daty is discharged partly by the 
officials and partly by the spiritual rulers of the society. The 
labour and the restraint exercised by the public authorities 
the temporal government of the , as di 
government exercised by the leaders of opinion. The 
material means, by payment for services rendered, by p 
of regulations. @ spiritual rulers act by moral 
shewing the superior utility and beauty 
men to follow it. The temporal ruler is chiefly stim 
power; the spiritual ruler by the desire for 
that solicitors take part both in the spiritual and the temporal go 
in a modern industrial community. For are we not all of us contin 
advising all sorts and conditions of men as to the right 
to be followed in the various vicissitudes of life? and, to mention public 
authorities only, are not the dock solicitor and the town clerk two of the 
most powerful men in Liverpool? Bat it is difficult to say whether lawyers 
are the more concerned with the spiritual or the tempecal government. It 
is also frequently difficult to determine in which a man is " 
although it is of great importance for him to be- clear in 

in each particular case. Let us try to analyse a 
little, to distinguish between the duties discharged by the solicitor asa 
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government of the community—I. When he acts as officer of the High 
of Justice and makes use of the law cuurts and other means provided by the 
State for the enforcement of legal rights; II. In ee ee 


ene ae) cr of an industrial (a) as attorney 
or other t for Se rch ok waned imaitamacoananet 
the case of the i Seeeies SO ee as State or 
city official. The lawyer is concerned moral or govern. 


tions issued by the teu government; III. In criticising Bills in 
Fommbed wer ene proposed to be made by reaper sme ts | 
authorities; IV. In framing ws for city and county councils 
other local authorities, ad as to their construction and effect; V. 
anes 2 ae eee upon the for the management of 
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p, agreements with agents, clerks, and workmen, apprenticeship 
and other documents regalatiag the relationship between individuals ; 
VII. In advising as to the legal and moral duties arising from any relation - 
ship in life such a3 husband, wife, father, brother, employer, servant, banker, 
agent, doctor, shopkeeper, trustee, friend; VIII. In advising as to the legal 
and moral duties arising from breach of contract or from infringement of the 
criminal law or of vow l right; IX. In advising as to the means of 
immoral laws. Now, the well-being of a society depends to a con- 
extent upon the government of the society, upon the energies of 
the members of the society being directed into right channels; and this de- 
more and more upon the spiritual rather than the temporal govern- 
ment. It is increasingly difficult to make a man, and still more an organized 
body of men, do what they do not want to do; and, on the other hand, men 
more and more efficiently together when they see that their work is 
for the common good of all concerned. The ideal society is that in which 
all the members of the society are cordially working together with the com- 
mon aim of the well-being of the whole society. I submit that solicitors 
should more fully recognise the ee and responsibility of their posi- 
tion as part of the government, and that they should, as far as the choice is 
open to them, endeavour to act as part of the spiritual rather than of the 
government, that they should prefer to advise the landowners and 
talists of the country rather than themselves undertake the direction of 
industry. To enable them to become competent advisers, a real spiritual 
power in the community, it is necessary that they shall understand the 
sides of the a py social organism of which they form part, 
and the indirect as well as the direct effects of all human action. The 
confidential relationships into which a solicitor in large practice is 
brought give him much of the insight required, and a man s0 
may do a 4 deal for the welfare of the community in 

which he i nt 


he absence of an organized and specially trained 
spiritual power, solicitors are by their contact with the actual difficulties of 
life more fitted to discharge the duties of spiritual leaders than most of 
those who now attempt to form public opinion. They understand the con- 
ditions of modern industrial life better the clergy, the newspaper men, 
or the professors, and, although the doctors have some advantages over the 
la in their training, the modern system of specialisation prevents their 
any large or complete view of life asa whole, I would e, then, 
that solicitors should use their opportunities and do their best to fully under- 
stand the industrial life of the community in which they practise, its 
ings on all the members of the community, and the relationshi of their 
own with neighbouring communities. This will assist them to frame the 
various documents they are instructed to prepare in accordance with the 
actual requirements of the time and place, and ina way that will promote 
harmonious action on the part of all concerned in place of the friction now 
so often existing between different members and sections of the community. 
If, in addition to this, they boldly use their influence for the benefit of the 
community as a whole, they will be trusted by employers and employed 
alike and be able to prepare the way for the peaceful advent of the indus- 
trial republic of the future. Lawyers have in the past done much to recon- 
cile progress with order, and we may be sure they will not be wanting in the 
future. To ——- the problem is one of the first steps towards solving 
it, and this must be my excuse for bringing the subject of “ Solicitors as 
part of the Government’’ before this meeting of our society, notwith- 
——e the very imperfect manner in which I have been able to deal 
wi 

The discussion on these three papers was then proceeded with. 

Mr. F. R. Parker (London) said that though he deplored the existence 
of ‘‘ coaches,’”’ he recognized that they were necessary to enable articled 
clerks to pass the examinations. The society expected far too large and 
varied a knowledge from the young men who sought to enter the profes- 
sion than was necessary or useful. His suggestion was that the clerk 
pass in common law, ben pt very and equity, and 
should be allowed to select one or two optional subjects in addition. 

Mr. G. B. Croox (London) thought that the solicitor should more 
thoroughly consider his contract between himself and his clerk, and en- 
deavour to carry it out more thoroughly. 

Mr. Grantuam Dopp (London) did not think the standard of the Pre- 
liminary Examination was sufficiently high. He was in favour, decidedly, 
of university examinations before entering into . The men who 
eee were the first to grasp the points of law brought 
under notice. All professions, and many of the avocations, required 
an examination, and he asserted that that of the solicitor ought to be 
higher rather than lower. He was in favour of law degrees having a 

value than the arts examinations. 

. CO. T. Saunpzrs (Birmingham) said it was impossible for a solicitor 
in practice to devote personal time to the education of his pupils, 
and if it came to be considered that « solicitor was breaking his contract 
in not doing so it would come to this, that no man of high standing in the 

would take an articled clerk. He agreed that pure law might 

very much taught by the universities, but no university could be trusted 

to imbue the pupil with a knowledge of practice. He would never be 

satisfied until there was a common education for both branches of the 

in the student life as in the medical profession. What reason 

was there why there should not be a system which would give the student 

the certificate necessary to practise in either branch according as he ht 

think fit at another period of his life. He was not arguing for fusion, but 
for a common education. 

Mr. Pannrmeron (London) said that the difficulty was to deal with 


pestor upon the death or retirement of the present owner ; (c) Articles of 
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articled clerks all over England and Wales, and he did not see how 
Mr. Saunders’ 4 would get out of the difficulty. The 
system of lectures failed en’ » and the council were now ‘ 


as a tentative system, a system of articled clerks during 











articles. The council told the articled clerks to receive instruction, from 
a tutor whom the council supplied, how to read Stephens’ Oom- 
mentaries for his Intermediate, putting him in contact with the tutor 
personally if he lived in London, and by post if in the country. And 
when he had passed the Intermediate Examination, a similar course was 
followed out in relation to preparing for the Final Examination. Under 
this system a clerk was in a position to devote the whole of his office time 
to learning the business of the office. It seemed to him it was as good a 
system of teaching—not cramming—as could be devised for men spread 
over England and Wales. The solicitor should teach the clerk the 
practical work of the profession, but he very much questioned whether it 
was his duty to instruct him in the legal work. If an articled clerk was 
anxious to avail himself of all the advantages placed before him, he could, 
with the assistance of the society’s tutors, obtain all he wanted for the 
p of the examinations, and would be able to devote himself to the 
work of the office and make himself the practical man of business every 
solicitor ought to be. 

Mr. W. J. McLe.uan (Rochester) having spoken, 

Mr. E. K. Bryrx (London) said it was a matter of regret that the 

resent system of | education was supplemented by outside coaches, 
But he believed they were principally called in to enable the students to 
go in for the Honours Examination. Ifa man was going in for honours 
he was afraid, under the ey system, that he must go to a ‘* coach.” 

Mr. W. C. H. Cross (Bristol) thought the examiners should examine 
more with a view to practice than was the case. He would have the 
Intermediate Examination made more difficult. 


EXTENSION OF THE Socrery. 


Mr. Wau. Goppzn (London) read the following paper :— 

The present seems a suitable time for some remarks on the work and 
ie pg of the Incorporated Law Society, seeing that it can now louk 

ack on seventy years of progress, and also seeing that the Liverpool Law 
Society, whose conspicuous hospitality it is now enjoying for a third time, 
is not only one of the oldest and largest of the sixty-three country law 
societies, but has been ag ag ee by its activity in the work of the 
society, and especially by its liberal and successful efforts in Liverpool in 
the cause of legal education. It is, therefore, natural that the extension 
of the society should be discussed in Liverpool. The present society 
was formed in 1825, through the exertions of Mr. Bryan Holme, a Lan- 
cashire man, articled in Lancaster, who, coming to London about 1802, 
soon became one of the ablest practitioners there, and in 1825 was at the 
head.of the eminent firm of Holme, Frampton, & Loftus, subsequently 
Holme, Loftus, & Young. Shortly after his death in 1856 he was 
described in a public print as ‘‘ one of those who devotea large portion of 
their busy lives to devising and ing into effect important plans of 
improvement for the lasting benefit of their profession.’’ His full-length 
portrait, by Mr. em @ R.A., now hangs in the hall of the society 
a to that of Lord Chancellor Truro, by the same painter. Mr. 

olme had been a member of the earlier law society, which, as appears 
from its records still in existence, had for nearly a hundred years been 
active in promoting legal reform and honourable practice ; and he planned 
the new Law Institution, to provide a meeting-place for solicitors, and a 
place where members might spend their time w waiting to attend in 
court, or at the offices, or for consultations, and to bring the members of 
the profession into friendly contact with each other. His project was 
warmly supported by an influential committee and willing subscribers. 
Some | members of the profession contributed £500 each, a con- 
siderable number £250 each, and others from £100 down to £25. The 
result was that within a few a a fund of £50,000 was raised, a valuable 
site acquired, and a Royal Charter obtained; and six years before the 
commencement of Her Majesty’s reign, the hall, now the central portion 
of the society’s buildings in Chancery-lane, had been opened as a private 
institution for the convenience of solicitors and their clerks, and as a place 
for conference with clients. Subsequently, in 1849, 1857, and 1870, 
other pro were purchased, and the building was extended north, 
south, and west. The noble lib , which the founders originally planned, 
was completed, and a handsome for examinations and lectures, and other 
important additions, were made; and in 1888 a court-room was fitted up 
for the trial of cases, under the Act of that year. The property now 
stands estimated in the society’s books at more than £150,000. The 
development of the constitution of the society during the last seventy 
years has been no less marked. It with a deed of settlement in 
1827, which was su led in 1831 by the first Royal Charter and 
Bye-laws. In 1845 the members surrendered this charter, and also their 

roprietary rights, and the society was reconstituted under a new charter 

‘ without any individual right of pro) , and so that the whole capital 
and ons, rents and incomes, should be applicable to the general 
Pp s of the se | in promoting professional improvement and 
facilitating the acquisition of legal know .’ At the same time the 
council was enlarged. In 1872 a further great advance towards the unity 
of the profession, both in town and country, was accomplished. a 
skilful management and mutual concessions the Metropolitan 
Provincial Law Association, then the country society, and which as an 
independent society had for many years done much useful work, was 
merged in the Incorporated Law Society, a direct representation on the 
governing body in London being sevured for the country law societies. 
This comp was effected by a ses charter, which recited that the 
number of members had greatly increased, and that a much — amount 
of business had devolved upon the council, and which pro that in 
order to Sone rgd ompend ay Bee ht meme the performance of the 
duties of the society, council should be increased to not more than 
ordinary members and ten extraordinary members—the latter being 
presidents of country law societies. The society, in general meeting, 
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afterwards fixed the number of o: members of co uncil at 
forty, and an understanding was come to that t ordinary members of 
council should be town members, and that ten should be country members. 
With the exception of four years, however, the country ord members 
elected have been, and now are, eleven in number, (representing the chief 
country centres. At the present time twenty-one out of the fifty seats on 
the council are filled by representatives of country law . Aclose 
upion between town and country was thus established, and it is note- 
worthy that on two occasions in recent years the office of president of the 
Incorporated Law Society has been filled by a country member of the 
council. The collective action of country solicitors and country law 
secietics {has also been promoted by the Association of Pro Law 
Societies, which was formed in 1873 to enable provincial law societies in 
England to act in concert on subjects of professional importance. The 
meetings of this association have been held at the ball of the Incorporated 
Law Society. The association has during twenty-three years been 
constantly active in legal reforms and discussions, and has rendered 
assistance to the society. Its hon. secretary has been always one of the 
ordinary members of the council. Thus the unity of the profession and 
the bringing together of the whole available strength of solicitors through- 
out the country, so eloquently advocated at Liverpool ten years by 
Mr. Marshall, has been steadily promoted. Itisa striking fact, one 
which has doubtless operated most beneficially for the welfare of the 
institution, that during the long period of — years the Incorporated 
Law Society has had only two secretaries. or thirty-five years Mr. 
Maugham filled that office with conspicuous zeal and ability, contributing 
most materially to the welfare of the society and of the profession. His 
successor, Mr. Williamson, can already look back on thirt -five years of 
arduous labour. During his tenure of office the work of the soc has 
increased enormously, becoming every year more onerous. All acknowledge 
his invaluable assistance, and hope that it may be long continued. 
The society thus finds itself well organized and thoroughly representative 
of the profession, and able to give effect to the collective voice and 
influence of the whole body of colicitors in town and country on any ques- 
tion affecting the public good, or the interest and honour of the profession. 
Turning to the work and duties of the society, it will be found that these 
have grown during the last seventy years much faster than either its 
premises or its organization. For the present purpose it may suffice to 
glance at the various matters which it now covers. They comprise, 
among other things, constant communication with over 7,600 members in 
town and country, and with the sixty-three country law societies, on 
current legal subjects; maintaining an enormous and always growi 
library of ks, old and new; circulating new rules and orders ; 
education ; exclusive charge of the preliminary, intermediate, final, and 
honours examinations; all matters connected with the admission of 
solicitors and the office of registrar; the custody of the roll; exclusive 
cognizance of all complaints against solicitors; proceedin un- 
qualified persons; questions of professional usage, and under the Solici- 
tors’ Remuneration Act, 1881; correspondence between the council and 
the different departments of the Government on legal matters or matters 
affecting the profession ; preparation, and introduction, and conduct in 
Parliament of such measures as the Land Charges Act, 1888, the Solicitors 
Acts, 1888 and 1894, the Statutory Rules Act, and the Trustee Act, 1888 ; 
considering and reporting on new Bills in Parliament, with detail 
criticisms and suggestions ; advising on constantly recurring pro for 
alterations in law or practice, and on proposed new rules and o ; the 
president’s attendance as a member of the Rule Committee of the Judges ; 
giving evidence before the Royal Commissions and parliamentary or depart- 
mental committees ; and providing and organizing social meetings. The 
subject of legal education has from the first engrossed much attention. By 
lectures and readerships, for more than fifty years, and by its excellent 
library, the society has assisted successive generations of solicitors. The 
stage has been now reached in the law, as in other ents of know- 
ledge, where the class-room and the lecture-hall yield to the private tutor. 
The society must needs go with the times, and may for the present find it 
necessary to be contented to act as the examining body charged to ensure 
as far as possible, that the teaching and practical training of articled 
clerks is thorough. The library, which was the subject of congratulation 
in 1832 because it then contained upwards of 1,000 volumes, has grown 
year by year until it now contains 34,500 volumes, inclu many unique 
collections, besides all the newest law books and current publications. In 
1836 the first examination of articled clerks was held in the hall of the 
society. The honours examinations and ne were added later, and 
woripeny | the preliminary and intermediate examinations were insti - 
tuted, and, by the Act of 1877, which originated with and was promoted 
by the society, the entire control of these examinations and of ions 
to practice was committed to the society, subject to an to the 
Master of the Rolls. The society warmly supported Lord Selborne’s 
project of a school of law, and it has done much to encourage the 

of & university degree before articles; recently it promoted and ob 

an Act of Parliament giving relief from the intermediate examination 
in cases where university graduates have taken honours in law. The 
statutory rights and duties of solicitors have always constantly occupied 
the attention of the society, the result being a long series of Acts of 
Parliament, many of which either originated with or were promoted by 
the society, having for their object the maintenance of a high standard of 
professional duty and the preservation of the community, and especially 
the poor and ignorant classes, from the mischievous operations of unquali- 
fied practitioners. The purifying of the roll of solicitors, and the enforce- 
ment of the strictest professional integrity, has also from the firet formed 
an important part of the society’s duties, and had been so well done for 
sixty years that in 1888 the Legislature committed to the society the ex- 
clusive cognisance, in the first instance, of all complaints against solicitors. 





Since that date eeven annual reports of the statutory discipline committee 
of the council record en unwearied of the onerous duties 
under that Act, by the unpaid members of the tribunal, to the unqualified 
satisfaction of Her Majesty’s j . This additional duty has seriously 
added to the labours of the cou withdra seven members, who have 
necessarily been, therefore, excused from all committees, and it has 
also taxed heavily the income of the society, But the society well be 
proud that these important judicial functions have been entrusted to their 
elected representatives. It should be added that country members of the 
council have been found able and willing to give their time and trouble 
to serve on this ccmmittee. In addition to the cerious matters thus 
now exclusively committed to the discipline committee, the society 
has from the first constantly acted as referee on questions of 
professional usage, and has thus contributed to the b g up of 
an unwritten code of practice and to the maintenance of a Bich 
standard of honourable conduct, not only of solicitors one with another, 
but also towards their clients. In order to keep pace with modern 
changes, it was found necessary twelve years ago to a 
committee to assist the profession in carrying out the new system then 
enacted for fixing conveyancing law costs by commission. Thousands of 
cases and questions, often involving much detail, have been considered 
and dealt with, and still constantly arise. In many cases test cares had 
to be taken up and carried t h the courts, even to the House of 
Lords. The results were embodied in successive volumes of digests issued 
from time to time, which have afforded great aid to solicitors in the work- 
ing out of the new system and in establishing a uniform practice, to th 
advantage of the public as well as of the profession. 
benefits aimed at by the society and of its now 
150 years, to promote -f ge mutual confidence by means of 
social intercourse, and to soften the 
nature of the profession is too apt to luce. This has 
by a social club, which has been an integral part of the institution from a 
date even earlier than the formation of the present society. The club has 
survived a long controversy, and now enjoys an increased degree of - 
perity. Moreover, the en‘ , which began by the council 
together after each examination, have now for many years 
useful occasions of friend], of and suggestion on 
legal and other subjects of the society and 
pate. The members of the society have also on several occasions 
induced the council to afford them an extended opportunity of meet- 
a ancelgreen yy tt balls, concerts, and conversaziones. In general legal 
reforms and legislation the efforts and influence of the society have 
been constant during the period under review, not only in safeguarding 
the honourable interests of the profession and upholding its dignity, but 
also in by meen A and improving yer wubjoots and = c 
hasty and ignorant legislation. Among other s may be men 
the concentration of the Courts of Justice, which for twenty-five years 
constantly occupied the time of the council ; Common Law and 
Procedure Acts, the Consolidation of 
Judicature Acts, the i ogg orem, and Settled Land Acts, numerous 
consolidation statutes, the Trustee Acts, and many measures of legal and 
at have been aided by the society. Indeed 

e a matter of course i 
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ed | projected alterations in practice and in rules and orders, to be submitted 


to the council for suggestions, and many complimentary remarks have 
been made as to the nature 
reports are drawn, up, after a careful deliberation, by committees, often 
large in number, composed of the busiest and most Nap ot prac- 
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influence towards bringing in more members. All members of the 
may also be asked to impress upon articled clerks about to be 


admitted the advantages of joining the society. It is sometimes asked 
what benefit a solicitor gains by joining the society. The answer is that 
for a most moderate subscription he is kept informed of all that interests 
lawyers ; has the use of the hall and library; is thrown into friendly 


intercourse with other members ; has ready means of information on any | 


question of usage or difficulty ; and, lastly, that he is shewing a proper 
in his profession by joining its organized representative body. 

very consideration of private and public interest and of honourable 
pride in belonging to a liberal profession should join to induce all solici- 
tors to join who have not yet Seoune members. Solicitors are practical 
men, and those who have not yet joined the society may be asked to con- 
sider what motives actuate their colleagues in town and country who give 
up their time to the affairs of the society. It clearly is not ambition or 
selfish advantage, for a very great part of the work is done anonymously, 
and all of it gratuitously. The conclusion is irresistible that the objects 
which enlist such cupport must be deserving of the small sacrifice which 
mere subscription and membership involve. No one can look down the 
list in the society’s calendar of the names of the fifty solicitors who have 
filled the office of president since 1845 without recognizing that 
med have been eminently representative men of the highest qualifi- 
cations and influence, or without being impressed by the fact that 
men so much occupied should have been able and willing to de- 
vote their time and trouble to the engrossing affairs of the society. 
a of the list referred to might alone be sufficient to induce any 
solicitor without further question to become a member of the Incorporated 
Law Society. As regards compulsory membership, which has sometimes 
been suggested, it may be remarked that for the last seventy years the 
— has been an entirely voluntary association. During that long 
— @ succession of a and members of the council has been 
ready to serve voluntarily, and the society now comprises a majority 

of practising solicitors voluntarily enrolled. There may perhaps be reason 
to fear that the vital energy of the society might be impaired if this 
voluntary element were lost. The great guilds and associations of the 
have owed their vigour and their wealth to voluntary action and 
berality, and the Incorporated Law Society, encouraged by the record of 
the last: seventy years, may do better to trust to the same spirit of com- 
mon interest and voluntary effort; and, having attained to its present 
st , to rely on the profession to provide all necessary funds. The 
vitality of the society is proved by the fact that in 1895 more new members 
joined than in any recent year, and this is the more encouraging seeing 
that in June, 1895, a small increase was made in the subscriptions of both 
town and country members, and that more than half the new members of 
the year joined subsequently to that increase. Even at the risk of making 
a tedious, it may be useful here to mention a few suggestions 
w have at various times been made for the further improvement 
of the working of the society, and which may now be thought worthy 
of consideration. One of these suggestions has reference to the 
selection of the most suitable men to serve on the governing body, 
with a view to keep up the efficiency and representative character of the 
council to the highest possible level. So lately as July, 1894, the society 
in general meeting determined, without dissent, that the council, while 
leaving the elections absolutely free, should make its opinion known to 
the electorate as to the fittest candidates to be elected to fill vacancies in 
the council, and a committee of the council has been appointed to watch 
vacancies with a view to the nomination of suitable candidates. This 
necessity was very earnestly pressed on the society by the late Mr. F. T. 
Bircham in a paper which he read at Liverpool so long ago as October, 
1875. He then urged that the council should be required to keep the 
members at large informed as to all vacancies, and to invite and obtain 
the co-operation of members most calculated to fill the vacancies with 
usefulness to the general interests, and to secure an able, trustworthy, 
and council. He added that the best men would not submit 
themselves to an open canvass, and that he saw great fear that in the 
alternative the result might be cliques and unseemly contests. These 
recommendations are in striking accord with the resolution agreed to last 
year. The Association of Provincial Law Societies can render great 
assistance in carrying into effect these recommendations and towards 
pu a stop to canvassing and circulars, either by law societies or by 
uals. Again, it is urged that the limitation of the choice of extra- 
ordinary members of the council to presidents of country law societies, 
and their annual retirement, is sometimes inconvenient, and suggestions 
have been made either for an alteration of the charter in this 
respect, or to increase the number of ordinary members, and for 
all country members to be ordinary members, and open to re-election 
from time to time; or, again, that the council should limit its action every 
October to the selection of the district, leaving the Law Society to select 
its representative. The work of the Association of the Provincial Law 
Societies might also be strengthened by encouraging the few outstanding 
and smaller country law societies to join, in order that it may be in com- 
munication with and represent the collective voice of all the societies, and 
may be in a position to exert promptly the combined influence of the 
whole body. A small society may comprise individual members of great 
influence, and it is to be borne in mind that the influence of solicitors as a 
body does not so much rest on resolutions of councils or meetings as on 
the weight which clients jnstly attach to the opinions of their trusted 
advisers, and it may often bap that a solicitor whose opinion carries 
great weight with influential clients may not be able to take an active part 
on any public committee. Further, it saves time, trouble, and expense 
for one =| — Saainate with all the —* societies, 
securing concerted action, and sa the sending out of duplicate com- 
tmaunications and papers. 





between the here oye Law Society and the Association of the Pro. 
vincial Law Societies might from time to time be drawn closer, and that 
| more systematic plan of conferences with the council, not necessarily gf 
| fixed periods, but held more frequently than hitherto, might be devised, 
| The system of representation by delegates mstructed beforehand to support 
a particular conclusion is found open to objection, and it is urged that 
the representatives should be not only free, but bound to exercise an 
independent judgment after hearing all that may be said. And further, 
that any conclusion finally arrived at should be accepted and acted 
on by a dissentient minority. These matters seem well deserving of 
attention at the present time. Another suggestion relates to the gencral 
meetings in London. Mr. Roscoe in his presidential address at Live 

in 1885 urged that the time of the meetings in London might be better 





occupied, and pointed out that in this respect the provincial meetings 


| were more successful, the subjects discussed and the recommendations 
| arrived at forming the basis of work for the ensuing year. This difficulty 
has been the subject of frequent comment, and various suggestions have 
been thrown out. Hitherto it has been left to the members of the Society, 
as individuals, to suggest the topics to be discussed, while the bye-laws 
ensure that notice of the topics to be brought forward should reach every 
member previously. This system does not appear to result in the choice 
of the most useful subjects, nor always in successful deliberations and 
resolutions. The annual report and accounts of the council ought, no 
doubt, to form the first subject for open discussion at the annual meeting, 
but as regards other topics it would seem well worthy of consideration 
whether any plan can be arrived at by which the council may secure for 
the public deliberations of the Society greater dignity and usefulness, 
Another subject urgently calling for attention is the extension of the 
Society’s buildings. It is a quarter of a century since the last serious 
outlay was made, and extensive additions are now urgently needed if the 
Society is to keep pace with its growing requirements, which for some 
years past have been so much in excess of its accommodation as to compel 
the council to hire examination rooms outside the building. The leases of 
the shops in the north-east corner of the property are falling in, and it becomes 
a pressing matter that the extensions should be taken in hand. They will 
doubtless be carried out ina spirit worthy of the past traditions and future 
prospects of the society, and suitably to the magnificent Public Record 
Office, which now faces the Law Institution. The society having increased 
tenfold in numbers and importance, cannot fail in this respect to emulate 
the munificence and liberality which distinguished its founders. Lastly, 
and most important of all, is the subject of the society’s finances. The 
income has for some years been inadequate to meet necessary expenditure. 
The property is subject to a mortgage, and for the reduction cf this mort- 
gage it has been impossible to make any recent provision. The council, 
in the annual — of 1895, state that owing to the great increase in the 
work, public and private, which has been thrown on the society, and to the 
falling off of certain sources of revenue in recent years, the finances will 
not bear the strain put upon them. In fact, the published accounts shew 
that during the last six years the income has on four occasions fallen short 
of the expenditure so seriously that the total deficiency in those four 
years amounts to upwards of £4,000. Obviously this state of things is 
most serious. Some partial remedy may be found in economy, and 
possibly in increased sources of revenue ; but when all is done the difficulty 
must remain a serious one. On msny occasions it is absolutely necessary 
to incur outlay, without which the labours of the society would be thrown 
away. In the past and recently special cases have arisen which 
must recur in years to come, when exceptional expenditure becomes 
a necessity. On these occasions men are not wanting who 
will give their time and trouble freely. What is also needed is 
that the society should be provided with a fand on which the 
council could draw on extraordinary occasions in aid of the ordinary 
revenue. Then there is the necessity now laid upon the society of enlarg- 
ing its buildings. For this purpose plans have for some time past been 
prepared. But the provision of funds is a necessary condition. Probably 
not less than £25,000 to £30,000 is required to carry out the extensions 
properly and in a manner worthy of the society. It is therefore 
apparent that a considerable fund is now required to enable the pros- 
perous career of the society to be carried forward, and to carry out the 
new buildings, and to replace the recent deficits, and to provide the 


expenditure. Without such provision the work of the society must be 
seriously crippled. If these facts were made generally known to the 
members of the society, it may probably be assumed with certainty that 
many would be found ready to support and carry on the work of the 
society, more especially among those who have the most substantial 
reasons for looking back gratefully on what the profession has done for 
them. In this view a suggestion has been thrown out that the council 
should make known its willingness to receive now and from time to time 
contributions towards a fund for general purposes and for new buildings, 
and as a contingency reserve fund, to be a, com in the absolute 
discretion of the council, to any purposes deemed conducive to the 
welfare of the society or the profession. A liberal response now and in 
the future may reasonably be counted upon. Present and future members 
of the profession would, it is thought, be stimulated by the example of 
the founders of the society—a comparatively small body, less than one- 
twentieth of the present society—who seventy years ago not only planned, 
with far-seeing and liberal judgment, the noble hall and library of which 
the society to-day is justly proud, but also then provided no less a sum than 
£50,000 in their desire to promote the permanent welfare of the profession. 
A short discussion followed. 
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Again, it has been thought that the relations 








council with a reserve to which recourse can be had for exceptional. 


Mr. Joun E. Wanp (Newport, Mon) read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Some Exe 
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ces of the Working of the Limited Liability Acts during Twenty- 
ve Years of a Country Practice, and a few suggested Amendments,” as 
‘ollows :— 
, My experience in the law, gained in Monmouthshire and South Wales, 
dates from the year 1867, and has been mostly confined to the working of 
limited liability companies in the coal and iron districts of that neighbour- 
hood. At the date named, the shipment of coal at Newport amounted to 
300,000 tons a year, and last year the shipment of coal was upwards of 
3,000,000 tons. Between the passing of the Companies Act of 1862 and 
the year 1870, many limited companies were formed to provide capital for 
undertakings far too great for the means of private partnerships and single 
capitalists, and to enable the collieries and iron works to sink and equi 
deep pits and erect steel plant. Between the years that I have , 
four companies, with an aggregate capital of about £3,500,000, were formed 
for developing and taking over iron works and collieries, and several pure 
colliery companies, with capital of from £100 to £400,000, were also created. 
In these early days the companies were formed with ordinary share capital, 
and without the issue of any dvbentures, and the object of the companies 
was clearly but narrowly stated in the memorandum of association of each 
company, and was to carry on the business of iron and steel manufacturers 
and colliery proprietors; and the capital so created was actually raised in 
cash, and = in developing the large amalgamated concerns. Between 
the years 1866 and 1870 most of the companies were reconstituted, wound 
up, or greatly burdened with borrowed money. The good of the Companies 
Acts was very apparent; it caused the employment of all able-bodied men ; 
and so long as the management remained in the hands of the old propristors 
the companies prospered; but the men soon began to combine. and the 
owners to employ managers, and in the result all the profits and a good deal 
of the capital passed into the working- men’s pockets, and the various under- 
takings between the years 1876 and 1878 were carried on simply for the 
benefit of the agents and work-people. ‘lhen came a burst of prosperity, 
and for four years a very large return was obtained on the capital employed. 
Company promoters set to work and devised various schemes. Scores of 
large companies were formed, many of them with bonus shares credited as 
fully paid up, for which no cash was paid and no real value given. Deben- 
tures were created to provide the working capital. A period of bad times 
succeeded the good ones, and from 1874 to 1879 winding up was the order of 
the day, and in many cases the share capital was forfeited, the debentures, 
which by that time were so drawn as to sweep up —and they did sweep up 
—all the assets of the undertaking, leaving trade and unsecured creditors 
as much out in the cold as the shareholders. The undertakings of two com- 
panies within my own experience were twice seized by the debenture-holders 
and twice refloated, and twice in each case the unsecured creditors received 
no dividend, and have never even been furnished wish a statement of the 
result of the voluntary winding up of the concerns. The next period, from 
1880 to the present time, has simply been a period during which speculators 
and promoters have been placing tempting offers before the owners of all 
well-managed sma} concerns, to endeavour to induce them to over-capitalise 
their pr. periies, and, instead of receiving something like 10 per cent, on the 
money really employed, they have, by reason of the plethora of uninvested 
capital, purchased works and o.her industries at prices utterly dispropor- 
tionate to their value, and without taking into account the risks of trade and 
the determined combination of the workmen, which is gradually but surely 
redueing the return on capital to its lowest pos-ible point. Although the 
evils I have pointed out are directly, in my judgment, due to the machinery 
of the Companies Acts, no one who is at all acquainted with our industries 
would venture to suggest that there could have been the great expansion of 
trade that has taken place since 1862 without the agency of those Acts. It, 
therefore, is for us to suggest such amendments in those Acts as will reduce 
the evils toa minimum, and retain all that is good in them. Before sug- 
gesting the very few amendments that occur to me, I will refer to a com- 
pany now being wound up by my firm, which illustrates those concerns that 
are fraudulently conceived and formed by unscrupulous men ing them- 
selves financiers, but who are really adventurers of the worst type. The 
companies I have previously alluded to were honestly promoted, and 
when they failed it was partly by reason of the management not being 
so searchingly careful as when the owners were their own managers, 
and partly by reason of the increasing exaction of the workmen through 
their trades union. ‘che so-called trust (limited) was registered on the 29th 
of January, 1890, with a capital of £3,000, divided into that number of 
shares of £1 each. It is more than doubtful whether these shares were 
paid for in cash, On the 14th of May, 1890, the articles were altered by 
special resolution, and the original capital was declared to be deferred or 
founders’ shares. On the 10th of July, 1890, the capital was increased from 
£3,000 to £103,000, the new £100,000 shares to be called 8 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares ; £595 of these shares only were subscribed for. Then comes 
the issue of a prospectus stating the capital to be £100,000 eight per cent. 
preference shares and £3,000 founders’ shares; und on that statement the 
public are asked to subscribe for £50,000 of debentures, and, unfortunately, 
my poor client is one of a number who did subscribe, and the result of his 
debenture-holder’s suit may be to secure him a return of a few pence in the 
£, We may dismiss such companies from our consideration, and leave the 
promoters of them to the tender mercies of the criminal law. The amend- 
ments I would suggest are the following :—Referring to the report of the 
committee of the Board of ‘l'rade, the memorandum of association should not 
be signed by dummies for one share of £1 each; but in all cases where 
directors are appointed by the articles or otherwise than by the vote of the 
shareholders in general mc eting, the directors should sign the memorandum 
for at least the amount. of shares required to qualify them. That the pro- 
portion of preference shares to ordinary shares should in no case exceed one- 
third, That no company should commence business or exercise borrowing 
powers until two-thirds of its nominal capital has been allotted, That no 
company should be allowed to borrow a greater sum than onechalf of the 





cenapolied ts cbtain a valuation Vy on indapendent valeur of the compaag’s 
com too a an 8 
assets Retone eacushiing the Weabeniet: Bena iar buckide 
suggest an amendment in the law of partnership that the real names of all 
firme should be printed on their note and letter if they trade under 
assumed names, and that the Bill to secure this be somewhat more 
simple than the “ Registration of Firms Bill,” brought in in 1895 by Sir 
John Leng, M.P., and others. 


Honzgst anv Disnonest Company Promorera. 


Mr. J. W. Rep (London) read a paper upon this subject, as follows :— 

The title of this in intoosied to indicate that’ the blem 
—— a the conduct of of com . without 

uly fettering the formation in a straig manner of companies 
with the advantage of limited liability, is the subject-matter to be discussed. 

Keport of Board of Trade Committee.—The recent report of the committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into amendments in the Acts 
relating to Joint-Stock Companies (incorporated with limited lial 
of course, dealt with this subject, inasmuch as one of the objects of its inquiry 
sae Seriado bg © ee ee re eee 
tion of companies.” do not, however, propose to weary you by, 
account of the labours of that committee ; but I shall have occasion to allude 
to several of its recommendati and to the draft Bill which the committee 
put forward as a 8 et sean en See ee eee ee 
the committee” and “ the draft Bill.” 

Promoters’ Profits.—The first branch of the su to which I would call 
attention is that of the promoters’ profits and way in which they have 
been made in the past. experience of most business men (whether they 
choose to admit it or not) is that when you find large ts made ina 
secret manner there will usually be the taint of fraud surrounding the 
transaction. One of the most fertile sources of disaster to companies has been 
the loading of the purchase-money payable to the real vendor with the 
payment to promoters of all sorts of secret profits. ve 
usually been out of 0B peapertins & Oo cee ere ‘ 
those individuals. This latter fact has been one of the main reasons for 
keeping the intermediate profits of the a , 
the disastrous effect of bringing into company- business—for 
i han Ueto 0 seats el Sete ee Tne eee 
sharper, who cunning is lower protot enterprising 
burglar,” without being redeemed by the latter's pst LN aa of bravery. 
If it be thought that this is a way of alluding to the average company 
promoter, I venture to say that E out. 
is no concealing the fact that unless something al can 
accomplished, the checking of legitimate enterprise (by limited companies) 
will caused from the impunity with 
have preyed upon the pub under the cloak of Acts 
Parliament. The committee point out in their report that 
purchase-money of the real pag og a eg pot of the enhanced before the 

roperty reaches the company by original promoter ; 
{3) the profit of the syndicate or in’ promoters ; and (3) what are 
called the expenses of formation—fees to brokers and other per engaged 
in promoting as well as commission underwriting. If it were made 
compulsory to disclose all the commissions and intermediate pretie of ae 
moters and underwriters, this would act as a valuable check u 

transactions. In the draft Bill the committee have suggested a 
making it lawful for a company to pay commission in consideration 
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person subscribing (or ing subscriptions for any shares), if the pay- 
ment of the comelades te amin y Fe articles of association and 
disclosed by the prospectus; and further, unless this be done, the com- 
pany shall not pay any such commission, discount, or allowance. Then 
comes a useful provision that direc home, ae So ee oe yment of 
unlawful commission, discount, &c., shall be jointly and se y liable to 
repay it to the company; and a further provision that every person who 
receives shares or money in payment of wful commission, &c., 
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co mos fact, committee 

their report say as follows: -“If people with knowledge of the facts 

like to embark on an undertaking for which 

twice as much as the real and present owners it are 

sell it for, they may be wise or unwise, the u may turn out or 

ill, but it is their own affair.” We dealt soem Soue Se canes oe S 

as a general proposition; but the all-important difficult condition with 

which to comply is contained in the simple words, “with knowledge of the 

facts.” The committee rely u two princ means by which com- 

munication of the facts to te chacthehdens e 

postes, ond) Ge Sut means Oe Se oer 

pro Bill) to take place within one 

wil Se seguetlans reqaired by the proposed Bill as a condition of com- 
usiness. 
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to be paid; and the amount intended to be reserved for working capital. 
Pausing at this point for a moment, one wishes to inquire whether these 
provisions will be adequate to accomplish what the committee describe as 
“‘ stripping the mask off the nominal vendor.” I venture to suggest that 
some wider in its scope and more general and comprehensive in its 
language is needed. I see no reason why the prospectus should not show to 
whom the price paid is actually to go, and how it is to be applied. It seems 
that in the form adopted in drafting the clause this has not been completely 
covered. No doubt there is force (but I think not sufficient force) in the 
clause making it necessary to disclose “the amount intended to be paid to 
any promoter, and the consideration for which it is to be paid.’’ One is not 
i to place much reliance in so vague a clause. What is needed is to 
make it necessary, at the time of getting subscribers’ money by means of a 
pectus, to tell them not only what the purchase-money is, but exactly 
ow it is proposed to apply the money. It is at least necessary that, so far 
as concerns the payment of all persons connected with the acquiring of the 
company’s property, there should be the most complete disclosure. 


Disclosure at First Meeting.—I come now to the first meeting of share- 
holders, which the committee rely on as an opportunity for more complete 
disclosure of facts to shareholders, and as an opportunity to review 
their position and prospects. It may be mentioned that a proposal 
(which was made before the committee) to the effect that no moneys 
out of the funds of the company should be paid away in comple- 
tion of a contract with the promoters or vendors until after the 
conclusion of the statutory meeting was negatived by the committee. They 
gave in their report sound reasons for its rejection. Those reasons were 
mainly (1) the power thus given to a hostile and unscrupulous section of 
shareholders to delay completion of the company’s contracts, and wreck the 
enterprise, or to bring unjustifiable pressure to bear on the vendor; and (2) 
the uselessness of hampering the completion of honest contracts, in the bulk 
of cases, to prevent a problematical wrong, in the minority of cases, The 
provisions in the draft Bill for making the first statutory meeting a real thing 
may become some of the most beneficial which the committee have suggested. 
These provisions contain an obligation imposed on directors to send a report 
out to the shareholders seven days before the meeting. The particulars 
which must be included in the report are set out in the clause, and consist 
mainly of statements showing what shares have been allotted (specifying 
those allotted as paid up otherwise than in cash, also the consideration for 
which they have been allotted), and showing the amount of cash received for 
shares, and an abstract of receipts and payments of thecompany. The report 
is also to state particulars of every contract made with promoters or vendors, 
and the amount or mode of any payment made or to be made in respect 
of any contract, and not disclosed in the prospectus; also particulars of 
any proposed modification of any contract. The report is further to 
state the position and prospects of the company, and to state what 
the directors think of the concern. To compel directors to state within 
three weeks (for the report is to go out seven days at least before 
the meeting) what may & their own opinion of a concern which they 
have just joined is a novel proposition, and one which is of sufficient interest 
to make it worth while to consider the exact words of the proposed obli- 

ion. The clause runs as follows:—aA report stating ‘‘ That the directors 

ve not any reason to question the good faith of the undertaking or the 
truth of the statements in the prospectus, and that, so far as they have had 
an opportunity of judging, they are satisfied with the position of the com- 
pany, and believe that the capital subscribed in good faith is sufficient for 
the —— of its undertaking; or if they cannot so report, then the 
conclusions at which they have arrived with respect to the position and 
— of the company and the course which they suggest should be taken 
y the company with reference thereto.” Differences of opinion as to the 
wisdom of this provision are sure to exist. For my part, I see no objection 
to it ; because the importance of giving to shareholders, who are partners in 
the enterprise, all information which the directors (in their fiduciary 
capacity) may gain outweighs,in my opinion, the danger of making a 
director's position too onerous. The clauses in the draft Bill relating to the 
first statutory meeting contain powers enabling the meeting to discuss the 
report and any matter relating to the formation or the business of the 
company, whether previous notice be given or not; also to appoint a 
committee of inquiry without previous notice, and to adjourn; also 
power at the adjourned meeting to passa resolution to wind up the 
company. Probably the Par | disclosures to be made in the pros- 
pectus, coupled with the vitality which the first meeting will assume 
under the new Bill (if passed), will prove a sufficient check upon the spirit- 
ing away of the shareholders’ money amongst persons who have come to 
look upon the occasion of floating a limited company as a suitable oppor- 
tunity for helping themselves to illicit gains at the expense of the sub- 
scribers. In this connection the committee have set out (in several clauses 
of the draft Bill) a declaration of the general law with regard to the duties 
and liabilities of promoters and directors ; and they state as their reason for 
doing so that they believe that the principles of law and commercial morality 
long since adopted and acted on by the courts are not generally recognised, 
or, if known, are frequently overlooked and disregarded. The committee 
also give solid reasons for not having suggested further modifications of the 
law with to the protection of shareholders, and observe in passing 
that “the islature cannot supply people with prudence, judgment, or 
basinees habits.” So far one has been considering the question of company 
ing as it affects shareholders. The remaining time at my disposal I 
wish to utilise in dealing with the question partly as it affects creditors and 
sharcholders together, and partly as it affects creditors only. I will limit 
myself to two matters—(1) Allotment on inadequate capital, and (2) One- 
man companies, 

Allotment on Inadequate Capital.—With regard to. allotment on inadequate 

capital, the outline of the remedy proposed by the committee is to compel 





a statement, in the memorandum or articles, and in the prospectus, sh owing 
the minimum amount upon which the directors may p 


share capital will have to be subscribed before allotment can take place, 
The company is not to be allowed to commence business or exercise 
borrowing powers except upon compliance with these conditions as to allot. 
ment. It is tolerably clear that if the amount stated in the prospectus, ag 
the minimum upon which directors may proceed to allotment, be placed at 
too low a figure, the intending shareholder will not subscribe; and if no 
amount be inserted the directors cannot lawfully go to allotment until the 
whole of the capital is subscribed. These useful provisions, if enacted, wil] 
probably meet the difficulty, and stop the mischief done alike to share. 
holders and creditors by allotment on insufficient capital. These safeguards 
will, it is hoped, operate to prevent the scandal so humorously described by 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert in one of his comic operas, where the company promoter 
thus explains his methods :— 
‘* Some seven men form an Association 
(If possible, all Peers and Baronets) ; 
They start off with a public declaration 
To what extent they mean to their debts. 
That's called their Capital; if they are wary 
They will not quote it at a sum immense; 
The figure’s immaterial—it may vary 
From eighteen million down to eighteen pence. 
I should put it rather low ; 
The good sense of doing so 
Will be evident at once to any debtor. 
When it’s left to you to say 
What amount you mean to pay 
Why, the lower you can put it at, the better.” 

One-Man Companies.—The remaining matter, viz., that of ‘‘ one-man 
companies,”’ as they have been called, may be said to affect creditors and not 
shareholders, The committee, after careful consideration, did not see their 
way to make any suggested amendment, except that, as an additional 
ground for winding-up a company, they suggest the following :—‘‘ Where 
the Court is satisfied that a company was formed, or that its business has 
been carried on with the intent or in such manner as to defraud, defeat, or 
delay the creditors of the company, or for any fraudulent or illegal purpose.” 
No doubt many persons entertain a strong opinion that the power under the 
Companies Acts by which a man can turn his business into a limited 
company with’ six dummy shareholders, who may be his relations or clerks 
in his office, ought to be stopped by legislation. One remembers, too, how 
the situation has been satirised by the author whom I have just quoted, where 
the duke in one of his operas, arranges to turn himself into a limited 
company, adding, ‘and I shall myself join the board after allotment.” In the 
memorandum of the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies presented to the 
committee he calls attention to a company known as the “ Ancient Gold- 
fields of Africa, Limited,” where a capital of £10,000 was divided into 
9,500,000 shares of one farthing each, and the total subscribed capital, 
fours years after registration, was still the magnificent sum of 
one penny and three —- The committee have recognised that a 
company is usually formed by a memorandum signed by seven 
dummies, and they go on to say ‘‘this is a perfectly well-recognised practice 
which is followed in absolute good faith, deceives nobody, and has some 
conveniences if regarded from the point of view of affording facilities for 
the formation of companies.” The view of the committee in this matter is 
to some extent at variance with the views expressed by the three judges of 
the Court of Appeal who decided the recent case of Broderip v. Salomon & 
Co., in which they held that the Companies Acts contemplated the incorpora- 
tion of seven independent bond-fide members, who hada mind and will of 
their own, One of the judges also entirely dissented from the view that the 
Companies Acts do not prohibit some of the signatories to the memorandum 
of association being trustees for the real owner of the business. The com- 
mittee, however, content themselves with the fact that if it can be proved 
that the formation of a man’s business into a limited company, of which he 
himself has complete control, is in fact a mere device to defraud creditors, 
the law, as at present administered, “will go behind the legal machinery, 
and hold the persons who are the beneficial owners of the business liable to 
indemnify the company against its debts.” This is perhaps the sound way 
to view the matter. it seems probable that our own profession will not 
share the feeling of disappointment (which has in some quarters been ex- 
pressed) that the committee has not proposed more drastic remedies. The 
conclusion at which I believe the majority of us will arrive, after careful 
study of the report of the committee and the draft Bill, is that the 

eneral principles laid down in the report are sound; but the 
ing of the Bill leaves a good deal to be desired. I have called 
attention to the imperfection of the clause dealing with specific 
requirements as to the prospectus in relation to the very thing on 
which the committee lay stress, viz., the giving publicity to the intended 
application of the subscriptions of shareholders. As the draft Bill will, no 
doubt, come before the Council of the Incorporated Law Society for 
suggestions before it is passed into law, one may rest content that the 
language of the proposed enactment will be well considered and efficient, 
and I shall not occupy your time with any discussion of verbal expression. 
In conclusion, one is disposed to express a hope that no ill-ccnsidered 
additional restrictions on legitimate enterprise (reaching beyond the 
rinciples laid down in the committee’s report) will be enacted. As is urged 
5 the committee in their report, “ It must be remembered that the majority 
of companies are honestly formed for carrying on a legitimate, though it 
may be a speculative, enterprise or business, and the business is conducted 
with honesty and reasonable ability and judgment.” “ “ Restrictive 
provisions which may have the effect of either curtailing the facilities for 
the formation of companies which bring so much business to England, or of 
embarassing the administration of companies, or deterring the best class of 





men from becoming directors, are not to be lightly entertained.” 
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Incrpence or tHE Poor Rare. 


Mr. R. F. Loosemone (Tiverton) read a paper entitled “ History of the 
Poor Rate and the Injustice of its present Incidence,” which we hope to 
print hereafter. 

Sonicrrorsuirs ror Soxicrrors. 


Mr. Harvey Onrrron (London) read the following paper on this 
subject :— 
} Bighteen years ago, at a provincial meeting of our society at Bristol, 
the members present gave expression to an opinion that solicitors should be 
selected in every case to fill appointments bearing the name and involving 
the duties of a solicitor, and a strong resolution was then passed upon the 
subject. Two decades have all but gone by since then, and our clear 
rights are still being ignored, to the real prejudice of the profession and to 
the serious detriment of the public. On two occasions within the last year 
members of the bar have been thrust into offices as ‘‘ sclicitors ” in spite of 
protest and representation, and contrary to every canon of justice and 
rofessional fair play. At the Inland Revenue Office a capable advocate 
os been appointed to an important office, for which he has had no 
training, and in the practice of which of necessity he has had no experience, 
while at the Treasury, a gentleman entirely unknown, of only a few years’ 
standing at the bar, has, through legal connections, been secured the 
sweets of an office which he, if subjected to a proper test, most certainly 
has no right or qualification to fill. When the vacancies in these two 
offices were imminent, our society very properly communicated 
with the Premier, urging upon him the claims of solicitors. Lord 
Rosebery, like his predecessors, promised to give the matter 
consideration, but the next thing the council heard was that 
barristers had received the appointments. Thecouncil had communicated 
reviously with the late Mr. W. H. Smith and with Mr. Balfour, but 
yond a formal acknowledgment of the letters no notice seems to have 
been taken of the commnications. There is, I suggest, a limit even to 
professional injustice. The Law Times has admit that the present 
system is an anomaly which cannot continue if it is vigorously attacked. 
The Globe, in its ‘* Wig and Gown’’ column, has asked, ‘‘ Why should a 
barrister be appointed to an office which bears the name and involves the 
duties of a solicitor?’’ adding, ‘‘The question does not admit of any 
answer.”” The Pall Mali Gazette has also voiced our claim, and the time 
has arrived when we must assert ourselves boldly and continuously. Our 
professional ancestors were too apt to stand passively or idly by, too 
accustomed to allow one branch of the profession to advance at the cost 
of the other. We to-day are happily influenced by more healthy aspira- 
tions, and absurd anomalies which have been tolerated and suffered for so 
long must soon cease to exist. It is clear that the policy of the past is 
not to be the policy of the future. Throughout the country the provincial 
law societies have passed strong resolutions condemning and protesting 
against the unfair practice of which we complain, and it remains for our 
society to place the coping-stone upon these resolutions to-day. It is 
unnecessary, in an assembly of lawyers, to attempt to prove our right. 
The question is one, however, which also affects the public. It 
is not only from our point of view, but from the larger point 
of view of the public interest that the question has to be regarded. 
Appointments which should be real ones are often merely ornamental ; 
the holders are often mere figureheads. The real work is fre- 
quently done by outside agents at a double expense, and an assistant 
properly qualified (or a deputy qualified assistant, if the salary of 
an assistant is too attractive) bears the real burden of controlling 
the actual work of important legal departments. If one were seek- 
ing to convince the public, the ground I have just mentioned would 
alone be a strong one to urge, but our profession has fully demon- 
strated its ability to occupy, and to occupy with conspicuous dis- 
tinction, the highest offices in the State. Our standard of professional 
education is so high, our educational system so thorough, that it 
would require but few words to convince any disinterested listener 
of the strength of our case, and of our right to offices which we alone 
specially qualify to fill. Some of the Government solicitorships are already 
held by properly qualified solicitors, and the legal work of these offices is 
carried out with real efficiency and economy to the State. We ask that 
every Government solicitor’s office should have at its head a real, nota 
nominal, sham solicitor. The statute of 9 Geo. 4,c 5, which allows the 
resent abuse, ought never to have found a place upon the Statute Book. 
t would not be on had the roll of 1828 shewn as much sense of the fitness 
of things as the roll of 1895. If representation continues fruitless, this 
statute, and any necessary portions of the Solicitors Acts, should be 
repealed, in order that no person other than a solicitor can hold a solici- 
tor’s appointment. The injustice of the present system is, I believe, fully 
realized now by the profession, and if our society attacks it, as it is hoped 
it will, boldly and continuously, the satisfaction of just aspirations and 
demands will be rapidly and easily secured. 

In concluding, he moved, ‘‘ That all public offices bearing the names of 
and involving the duties of solicitors should be filled up by the appointment 
of solicitors only—that the council be requested to consider the propriety of 
taking steps to secure an amendment to the existing law which admits 
of eee being done to solicitors, and acts to the detriment of the 
public.’ ; 

Mr. Grantuam Dopp seconded the resolution. 

The Prestpent pointed out that at the present moment there were 
twenty-four appointments which were eligible to barristers and solicitors, 
and of these nine were open to barristers. Of course it was always a ques- 
tion of expediency whether it was-wise to touch it at all. It would possibly 
be responded to by an endeavour to secure for the bar the appointments 
which exclusively belonged to solicitors. 

Mr, McLextan pointed out that all the registrarships of the county 





courts were held by solicitors. He suggested that the resolution should be 
withdrawn. 


The Prestpent said the matter was always before the council. They 
were quite alive to the im oe Ee See The 
question was whether it was to disturb it. 

Mr. Sranron (Newcastle-on-Tyne) su that after the President's 
observations the resolution should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Cutrron, however, declined to follow this course, observing that 
pom of the provincial law societies had passed resolutions to a similar 

ect, 


Mr, B. G. Laxe (London) said that under these circumstances he 
thought the only course he could follow was to move that the meeting do 
come: to the next business. He did not think the fact that the provincial 

w societies had passed resolutions on the subject, they having had time to 
discuss the matter, was sufficient reason why, with twenty members present, 
the meeting should pass such a far-reaching resolution. 

Mr. Sranron seconded the motion. 

The “next business” motion was carried, 11 votes being given in its 
favour and 6 against it. 

Banquet. 


A banquet was held in the evening at the Philharmonic Wall, Mr. O. H. 
Morton, president of the In Law Society of Li . agg Sg 
chair. Amongst the guests were, the Lord Mayor of Liv 1, Sir Wm, 
Forwood, Sir Jas. Woodhouse, M.P., Mr. Bigham, Q.C., M.P., his honour 
Judge Shand, the president (Mr. Badd), the vice-president (Mr. J. Addison), 
Messrs, John Hunter, F. K. Munton, E. K. Blyth, 0. T. Saunders Beg 
mingham), H. Roscoe, R. Penni , J. E. ~— Hill ere), . &, 
Lake, W. Godden, T. Marshall ( s), J. W. Howlett (Brighton), J. 0. 
Leman, T. Rawle, W. Melmoth Walters, &c. 

After the loyal toasts were given from the chair, 

The Vicz-Prestpent proposed the health of the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, and the Lorp Mayor ha returned thanks, 

The Cuarrman gave the toast of ‘‘ The Incorporated Law Society of the 
United Kingdom,”’ in the course of his remarks observing that, on behalf 
of the solicitors of the country, he tendered to Mr. Lake their deep sense 
of gratitude and their high appreciation of the ability, the indomitable 
energy, and the untiring industry with which he had from time to time 
dealt with the Land Transfer Bill. He also spoke in high terms of the 
work of Mr. Hunter, the late president of the society. 

The Prestpent returned thanks and pro the health of the Liver- 
pool Incorporated Law Society, to which Mr. Lawrence (vice-president of 
the Liverpool society) returned thanks. 

Mr. Gray Hiri gave the toast of ‘‘ The Houses of Parliament.’ Sir 
Jas. Woopnovssz, M.P., re thanks. 

Mr. A. T. Squanzy (Liverpool) proposed the toast ‘‘The Bench and the 
Bar.”’ 

His Honour Judge Suanp replying for the bench and Mr. Bronam, 
Q.C., M.P., forthe bar. Mr. Taruam, president of the Manchester Law 
Society, then proposed ‘‘ The Trade and Oommerce of Li 1’? Mr. 
Onas. McArruur eager of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce), 
returning thauks, after which the Lord Mayor proposed the health of the 
chairman, and that gentleman returning thanks, Mr. Happen Topp, 
honorary secretary of the reception committee, in response to loud calls, 
acknowledged the complimentary allusions made to him, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 








LEGAL NEWS. 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Herpent Bramxey, solicitor, of Sheffield, has been appointed Town 
Clerb of Sheffield. 





CHANGES IN PARTNERSHIPS. 
Disso.vtion. 
Joun AnpgerTon Gresnwoop and Watrer Joun Dovetass, solicitors 


(Greenwood & Douglass), cere BF Sept. 29. In future such 
business will be carried on by the Walter John Douglass. 
[ Gazette, Oct. 4. 


Axexanper Lopwick Irvivg, Oxrrven Tuomas Honors, and Rossrr 
Borrowman, solicitors (Irvine Hodges & Borrowman), St. Olave’s Reo- 
tory, 8, Hart-street, Mark-lane, London, Soifar as the said. Oliver 
Thomas Hodges is concerned, who retires from~-the firm. The business 


the contin partner 
under the style or fim of Irvine & Borrowman. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins, says the Zimes, at Queen’s Bench Judges’ Chambers, 
o ea Geel 9 eae heavy list of 64 summonses, 48 

atl counsel, besi earing numerous ¢x parte applications. 

i understood to be the longest list of counsel summonses ever entered for 
one day. 


[Gacett., October 8. 


was J; 
General in 1867, and was then ap ik Ometion Plea, 
Bankruptcy. Ten years later he was promoted to the Irish Common 
and when that Court was merged in the Queen’s Bench Division he was 
transferred as second Justice to that division, 
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It is stated in the 14th Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
that the documents of the Great Grimsby Corporation are ot preserva- 
tion, but in great disorder, much of which disorder is believed to be ‘‘ due to 
the unfortunate zeal of a former member of the Corporation in collecting 
seals,”’ almost every seal having been removed. 


The World says that Sir William Comer Petheram, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, has arrived in London, and will not return to India, but retires at 
once on a pension of £1,300 a year. The post is worth £6,000 a year, and 
it is expected that the vacancy will be filled either by Mr. Justice Trevelyan 
of Calcutta, or by Mr. Bompas, Q.C. 


The Lord Chief Justice, says the Times, has requested the attendance of 
the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division at a meeting in his Lordship’s 
private room at the Law Courts, on Thursday, the 24th inst., at 2.30, when 
the Election Petition Judges for the ensuing year will be appointed, the rota 
of Judges who will attend at the Old Bailey for the next twelve months will 
be fixed, and other general business transacted. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins has fixed the following commission days for the 
Autumn assizes on the South-Eastern Circuit, viz:—Cambridge, Friday, 
October 25 ; Bury St. Edmund’s, Tuesday, October 29; Norwich, Saturday, 
November 2; "Chelmsford, Friday, November 8; Hertford, Thursday, 
November 14; Maidstone, Monday, November 18; 
November 25. 


The following is the rota of the sittings of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division for the ensuing Michaelmas sittings— viz., the Lord Chief Justice of 
England (Lord Russell of Killowen) and Justices Cave, Day, Grantham, 
Charles, and Bruce will form the Courts in Banc, while Justices Hawkins, 
Mathew, Wills, Williams, Lawrance, Wright, Collins, and Kennedy will sit 
to try special and common and non-jury actions. Baron Pollock will be the 
Judge in attendance at Chambers. 


The following are the commission days fixed by the Judges (Justices 
Collins and Kennedy) for the Autumn Assizes on the Northern Circuit, 
viz :—Carlisle, Friday, October 25 ; Lancaster, Tuesday, October 29; Man- 
chester, Friday, November 1; Liverpool, Thursday, November 14. Criminal 
business only will be taken at Carlisle and Lancaster, but both civil and 
criminal work will be tried at Manchester and Liverpool. Mr. Justice 
Collins will go to the first two places alone. One of the Judges will return 
to Manchester on Friday, November 29, in order to finish any civil cases 
which may be undisposed of. 

The sitting of the Association for the Reform and Codification of the Laws 
of Nations at Brussels on the Ist inst. was devoted to the question of 
liability in cases of collision where both vessels are in fault. On this subject 
Mr. Gray Hill, of Liverpool, moved the following resolution :—“ That in the 
opinion of this association the law which enables the Court to apportion the 
total of the damage done to ships in collision when both are in fault in pro- 
portion to the ape of the fault committed by them respectively is pre fer- 
able (1) to the law which leaves each ship to bear its own damage, (2) to the 
law which divides the total damage according to the values of the ships 
respectively, and (3) to that which divides it equally ; that in the opinion of 
the association the first-mentioned law should be adopted by all nations,” 
This motion was carried. The concludmg sitting of the association was 
devoted to the question of the execution of Sesign judgments. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, Q,C., in a letter to the Times, says that :—‘‘ In 1869 

a Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire and 
decide whether the then proposed Palace of Justice should be placed where 
it now stands or on the Thames Embankment. Of course, the main 
objection to the present site was that it could only be approached from the 
through one of the narrowest and most congested streets in London, 

To this objection the advocates of the ‘ Carey-street scheme,’ as it was called, 
promptly and authoritatively replied that the adoption of their proposal would 
at once be followed by the construction of a handsome boulevard such as it 
is now to drive from St. Mary-le-Strand to St. Clement Danes, 
which would not only afford easy access to the Law Courts, but would also 


pm e g bring about a great and much-needed metropolitan improvement. 


Lewes, Monday, 


by representations, several members of the committee, 
i vom | myself, voted for the Carey-street site, which was eventually 
aj by the narrow majority of two—a decision which, under the 
Sotmaindon, I now greatly regret. Most certainly, but for this assurance, 
the Palace of Justice would have been placed on the Thames Embankment; 
for, as our chairman, the late Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley), was a strong 
advocate of that site and would have given his casting vote in its favour, the 
transfer of a single voice would have sufficed to turn the scale,” 





The ion of Glasgow give notice that they are prepared to 
receive for £500,000 of Glasgow Corporation Redeemable Stock, 
bearing interest at £2} per centum per annum, payable half-yearly. The 


corporation reserve the right to redeem the stock, or any portion thereof, 
at par, in 1925, or su uently, on giving twelve months’ previous notice. 
The if not previously redeemed, will be redeemed at par on 


November 11, 1940. The minimum price of issue is £100 per cent. 








Waxwine To mrrenpinc Hovsr Purcnasers anv Lussees.—Before pur- 
chasing or a house, have the Sanitary Arrangements thoroughl 
Examined by an from The Sanitary Engineering Co. (Carter Bros.), 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
Green woop.—Oct. 8, at Home Park House, Saltash, the wife of W. Greenwood, barriste. 
at-law, of a daughter. . 
Sincie.—Oct. 4, at Fernside, Wimbledon-common, the wife of Frederick Single, barrister. 
at-law, of a daughter. 
Tuouas.— Oct. 6, at Talbot House, Wimbledon-park, the wife of Wm. H. Thomas, of 


a son. 
MARRIAGE. 
Scuitten—Staiver.—Oct. 9, at Holywell Parish Church, Oxford, Ferdinand Philip 
Maximillan Schiller, barrister-at-law, of 12, Westbourne-crescent, Hyde-park, to Ellie, 
younger daughter of Sir John Stainer, 10, South Parks-road, Oxford. 








Otp anp Rare Free Insurance Poxicres, &c., wanted to complete q 
aa by letter, to A. R. C., 76, Cheapside, London. — 
Apvr. 


WINDING UP NOTICES. 
London Gazetie.—Fraipay, Oct. 4. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Limrrep mv CHanomry. 

Aneio-Austrian Flower Spoon Co, Liurrep—Creditors are required, on or before Noy 
11, to send their names and addresses, and iculars of their demands or claims, to 
—_ res Groos, 106, Fenchurch st, Stanley & Co, 45, Ludgate hill, solors to the 

quidator 

Corrinetey Mayvractrurixe Co, Lumrep (1m Liquipation)—Creditors are required, on 
or before October 19, to send their names and ad iculars of their debts 
or claims, to Mr Thomas Howard, 16, Piccadilly, Bradford. don & Ackroyd, Brad- 
ford, solors for the liquidator 

West Avustrauian Fixaxce Devetopment Synpicate, Liwirep—Petn for winding up, 
ree +” 27, directed to be heard before Va Williams, J, on Oct 30, 

illiams & Neville, Winchester House, Old Broad st, solors for the petners. Notice of 
appearing must reach the abovenamed not later than six o’clock in the afternoon of 
Oct 29 
County Patatine or Lancaster. 
Lourep 1 CHaNcery. e 

Buersit Corron Sreinnine Co, Luurrep—Petn for winding up, presented Sept. 30, directed 
to be heard before the Vice-Chancellor, at the Chancery Office, 9, Cook st, Liv , On 
Oct 15, at 11. Wynne & Co, 10, New ct, Carey st, Lincoln’s inn, agents for itley & 
Co, 2, Cook st, Liverpool, solors for petner. Notice of appearing must reach the above- 
named not later than six o’clock in the afternoon of Oct 14 

Bugrsit Corron Spixxino Co, Limrrep—Petn for winding up, presented Oct 1, directed to 
be heard at 9, Cook st, Liverpool, on Tuesday, Oct 15, at 11. Worth & Co, Townhall sq, 
Rochdale, solors for petner. Notice of appearing must reach the abovenamed not later 
than six o’clock in the afternoon of Oct 14 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY DISSOLVED. 
—" Faienp-1n-Nexp Society, National Schoolroom, Harlestone, Northampton. 
it 28 


London Gazette.—Turspay, Oct. 8. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Lamirep m Cuanoczry. 


A. Lerrwica, Limrrep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 9, to send in the par- 
ticulars of their claims to George Willi , 41, Finsbury pavement. Cooper & Co, 
Birchin lane, solors for liquidator 

Booysen Lanp axp Miyixe Co, Limirep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 23, to 
send their names addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Mr 
poreine Wallington, 4, Tokenhouse bldgs. Romer & Haslam, Copthall chmbrs, solors 

or liquidators 

Sonnet or Sr. Gzonce axp Cueisza Burtpive Society, Liuirep—Members are re- 
quested, on or before Dec 31, to send their subscription books to the office, and the 
names and addresses of their solicitors (if any) to the liquidators of the society. Yeild- 
ing & Co, solors for liquidators 

Corns Market Horet, Limrrep—Creditors are required, on or before Oct 25, to send their 
names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to David Gibson, 1, 
South John st, Liverpool 

Cortinetey Manvuractuaine Co, Limirep (1x Liquipation)—Creditors are requi on 
or before Oct 19, to send in their names and and the iculars of their 
debts or claims, to Mr Thomas Howard, 16, Piccadilly, Bradford. ldon & Ackroyd, 
solors for liquidator 

Hocarrn, Limitep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 13, to send their names and 
addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Simon Jude, 14, North John 
st, Liverpool. Oakshott & Baxter, Liv: , solor for the liquidator 

Liverroo: Metat anp Harpware Co, Liwitrep—Creditors are required, on or before 
Nov 26, to send in their names and and the particulars of their debts or 
claims, to John Baker, Rotherham, Axle Manufacturer 

Wotversampros Sasitary Steam Launpry Co, Limitep —-Creditors are required, on or 
before Nov 13, to send their names dresses, and the particulars of their debts or 
claims, to Mr William Edward Barnett, Wolverhampton. Greensill, Wolverhampton, 

solor for liquidator 


County Patatine or Lancaster. 
Loutep rm Caancery. 

Hicerssaaw Mi.1s amp Srixwine Co, Luarzp—Petn for winding up, presented Oct 4, 
directed to be heard at the Assize Courts ways, , on Tuesday, Oct 
29, at 10.30. Ascroft & Maw, Clegg st. Oldham. Notice of a; iog must canal the 
abovenamed not later than six o’ in the afternoon of Oct 

JonatHan Axprew & Sons, Limirep—Petn for winding up, presented Oct 38, directed to 
Ce en ee Ree eee eee ene Se Seaaieg, CA SS, 
Hardings & Co, 69, Princess st, Manchester. Notice of appearing must reach the above- 
named not later than six o’clock in the afternoon of Oct 21 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES DISSOLVED. 


Axion Lopes, 8, British Loyal, Marchwood, Seutiampten. Oct 4 

Avzesvorp Inpgpenpest Fatenpiy Society, Alresford, Southampton. Oct 4 

Axpover New Town Lopaz, L.1.U. Order of Foresters, Andover, Southampton. Oct 4 

Avxtiary Sick Foxp or rae Loyvat Men ov Keyt Lopasg, 1.0.0.F. M.U. 1zTY, Globe 
Tavern, hill, Greenwich. 28 

Boxoves or PortsmourTa ™ Istayp or Porntsza Licensep VicruaLiers’ Associations, 

e 4 

Bursievow Foresters Juvenite Faizwpiy Society, , Bou . Octd 

Ce.ywen Co..iery CoLiiens’ ayp WorkMEn’s Sick awp Fungrat Fcwp Socrery, Beaufort 

Arms , New Mon. Oct? 

Cove Fraiexpty Socizty, Cove, Southampton. Oct 4 

Cransory Lopaz, Otterbourne, Southampton. 





65, Victoria-street, Fee for a London house, 2 guineas ; 
country 


by arrangement. (Established 1875.)—[Apvr. ]} 





Oct 4 
East Tistep Bewnerit Society ee . Oct4 
Esenezer Brancn, Coaxnei Teuaxvs LO ot. Hetleen, Southampton. Oct 4 
Farexpiy Socrery, Farnborough, Southampton. Oct 4 
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Heanrs or Oak, 7, British Order of Foresters, New Forest Unity, Lymington, South- 
ampton. Oct 4 


Hore or, 4, Barrisu O. or F.N.F.U., Totton. . Oct : 

Sere te SOOIRTY in connection with the Good Intent of the British Order of 
Friendly Society, Fordingbridge, Southampton. 4 

LovaL Victorians Frrenpty Socrery, South Stoneham, South 

Peesent Revier Frrenp O.D. Fatenpiy Socrery, 21, Battye st, Dews! 

jtosts Hoop’s Jovenice Foresters Frrenpiy Society, Southam; 

SANCTUARY Benevovence, A.O.8., Portsmouth, Southampton. 4 

Soon Frienpiy Society, Christchurch, Southampton. Oct 4 

Sy, Saurson’s Text, 1.0.R., St. Sampson’s, Aree rt Oct 4 

Usrrep Baitisa Benxgrit Society, St Mary Bourne, uthampton. Oct 4 

Getee-We- Grasp Davanos or Tue Orpee or Tue Sons or Tempsraxce, Eastney, 

mpton. 
ee tae Furexouy Socirery, West End, Southampton. Oct 4 


Oct 4 
, Yorks, Oct 1 
4 


CREDITORS’ NOTICES. 


UNDER 22 & 23 VICT. CAP. 35. 
Last Day or Cram. 

London Gazette—Tunrspay, Oct. 1. 
ArssworTH, Hersert, Stockport, Architect Oct 25 Lake & New, Stockport 
Ayrnoxy, Wii1am, Saint Helens Nov 2 Thomas, 8t Helens 
Barty, Eowarp, Yorktown Camberley, Gent Nov 25 Asprey & Harris, Furnival’s inn 
Bamey, Jane, Hollies Halewood, nr Liverpool Nov 22 Payne & Frodsham, Liverpool 
Bexvetr, Evizanetn, Birmingham Oct 31 Pepper & Tangye, Birmingham 


Buaxistox, Frepericx Turxty, Liverpool, Consulting Engineer Nov1 HC& AS 
Reynolds, Liverpool : * 
Caxtwe tl, James, Oxford, Builder Oct 31 Ravenors, Witney 


Caaruay, W1.114M Hopss, Ware, Farmer Nov4 Gisby, Ware 

Dewse, Jaxe, York Nov2 Lowndes, Manchester 

Eursoy, E:.1zanern, Seven Sisters rd Oct 29 Jordan, Battersea 

Evstie, IsapeLta, Gateshead, Durham Novi Ryott & Swan, Newcastle upon Tyne 
Faerar, Jouy, Salford, Horse Dealer Oct 31 Bowden, Manchester 

Fox, Haxyan, Howden, York Novi12 Parker & Parker, Selby 


Gaparett, Axx, Abington rd, Kensington, Licensed Victualler Nov 1 Loxley & Co, 
Cheapside 
Gaze, Ge a, Tinkersley, York, Miner Novi1 Smith & Co, Sheffield 


Hoytiey, Josern, Reading, Gent Nov 30 Dryland, Reading 
Kerr, Soruta, Bishop’s rd, Victoriapark Oct 31 Syrett, Finsbury pymnt 
MacwacuTen, Sir Srevart, Southampton, Knight Nov 1 Shaw, Furnival’sinn 
Maynet., Witiiam, Melton, Suffolk, Coal Merchant Nov 1 Wood, Woodbridge 
Masuix, Mary Ayn, Victoria pk Oct 31 Double, Cripplegate 
MoCorquopaLe, Georer, Lancaster, Esq Oct23 Baker & Nairne, Crosby sq 
Nicuois, Joun, Manchester, Manufacturer Nov1 Hankinson & Son, Manchester 
Patuer, James, Hammersmith,Gent Novil Chester & Co, Bedford row 
Perkins, Lovisa Auice, Finsbury Market Novi Watson, Finsbury pavement | 
Remwuano, Joseru, Paddington, Gent Nov9 Kennedy & Co, Clement’s inn 
RowLaxn, Georce, Repton, Derby, Beerseller Oct 20 J & WJ Drewry, Burton upon | 
Trent 










Sf ie 
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Surrn, Davi, Sheffield Novi Taylor & Co, Sheffield 
Swurra, Wriuam, Everton, nr Liverpool Oct 31 Whitley & Co, Liverpool 
Sravecey, Exrza, Sheffield Nov2 Wheat, Sheffield 
SuTmers, Hewry Haut, Oldham, Painter Oct 31 Ponsonby & Carlile, Oldham 
Torr, Tuomas, Bishopwearmouth, Darham Oct 81 Bell & Sons, Sunderland 
Waor, Witt1am, York, Plasterer Oct 12 Jones, York 
Wootratt, Wittam, New Brigbton, Cheshire Nov2i Oakshott & Baxter, Liverpool 
Yeupnam, Sreeaex, Upper Tooting, Doctor of Medicine Oct 27 Leslie & Hardy, Bed- 
row 


ford 
London Gasette.—Fauipar, Oct. 4. 

Bueaxtey, Wiiu1am Henry, Birkenhead, Builder Nov1 Moulding, Liverpool 
Brapuey, Isaac, New Brimington, Grocer Oct 31 Jones & Middleton, Chesterfield 
Brrevex, Josera, Birmingham, Manufacturer Dec1 Sanders & Co, Birmingham 
Broapry, Awn, Copthorne Burstow Nov5 Snell & Co, George st, Mansion House 
Surteren, Groner, Brighton, Gent Nov1l Wragg, Great Saint Helens 
Coomn, soe ape dy ae Hoxton, Boarding House Keeper Oct 3i Cooper & Bake 
Con, Mary, Fpperstone, Ni Nov5 Payne & Son, Chancery lane 
Dixox, Samvugy, Great Titchfield street Decl4 Black & Marshall, Chesterfield 
Dopp, Toemas, Wallingford, Berks, Farmer Dec 25 Webster & Webster, Lincoln's 

inn 


masneee, Witu1am, Immingham, Lincoln, Cottager Nov 12 Haddelsey, Great 


Fanina, Evizaseta Farrweatuer, Plymouth Novl4 Adams & Croft, Plymouth 
Greaves, Tuomas, Manchester, Veterinary Surgeon Nov 22 Marriott & Co, Man- 


Hairy, Eten Soputa, Catford Oct 28 Indermaur & Brown, Chancery lane 
Hanraison, Henry, Soho, Pawnbroker Nov16 Matthews, Lincoln’s inn fields 
Hitpyarp, Carnerine Manta, Greenwich Oct 31 Shephard, College st 

Hunter, Joux, Dorset, Chemist Nov 2 Rawlins & Rawlins, Wimborne 

Kexyon, ALEXANDER, Stockport, Brickmaker Oct 26 Ormerod & Allen, Manchester 
Morais, Jutsa, Lee Nov4 Suatchell & Chapple, Queen st 

Neyvand, Sanan Ayn, Southampton Novi Candy & Candy, Southampton 

Norais, Lucy, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich Novi Preston & Son, Norwich 

Parkes, Joun, Wolverhampton, Brewers’ Traveller Dec1 Fowler & Langley, Wolver- 


| Pant, Waten. Lawazence, Fuslong rd, Islington, Surveyor Nov.4 Rogers, Chancery 
Piarr, Jonx, Golborne, Lanes, Gent Novi Stephen France, Wigan 


Puuurs, Eurty, Southsea Oct 30 Murray, Strand 


| Raysoutp, Epwagp, Lavender rd, Battersea, Slater Oct 31 Martin, Gt Tower st 


Rosixsow, Janz, Landport, Hants Nov4 Wetherfield & Co, Gresham bidgs 


| Romyry, Mary, Dover, Lodging house Keeper Nov 4 Mowll & Mowll, Dover 


Sovsmme, Samuve. Jonx, Wexham, nr Slough, Bucks, Esq Novil5 Lindsay & Co, Old 
Sveum, teeeseee, Leamington Nov9 Wright & Hassalls, Leamington 

Tay or, Perer, Prescot, Builder Oct 30 Cross, Prescot 

Taomas, Exizapeta Maruews, Paul, Cornwall Nov5 Trythall & Bodilly, Penzance 
Trevasxis, Marcaret, Paul, Cornwall Nov5 Trythall & Bodilly, Penzance 


| Woop, Hewsy, Balham, Gent Nov2i OC & E Woodroffe, Great Dover st, Southwark 


BANKRUPTCY NOTICES. 
London Gazette.—Faipay, Oct. 4. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. mes 


Acuurcu, Ernest, Netley Abbey, Butcher Southam: ton 
Pet Oct 1 Ord Oct 1 

Apams, Wiitiam Kino, Northamptonshire, Shoe Manu- 
facturer Northampton Pet Oct1 Ord Oct 

Backnouse, Fraxcis Biyru, Goole, Builder Wakefield 
Pet Sept 28 Ord Sept 28 

Bacoatey, Josepa, Mansfield Woodhouse, Grocer Notting- | 
ham Pet Oct1 Ord Oct1 

Barker, Josepn, Framlingham, Whitesmith Ipswich Pet | 
Uct1 Ord Oct 1 

gd “tp St Pinnock Plymouth Pet Sept 30 Ord Pet 
S p 30 

Capmany, Mary Leiria, Westbourne grove, Florist High 
Jourt Pet Sept 17 Ord Sept 30 

Casman, Tuomas Hexry, Norwood, Publican High Court 
Pet Sept 5 Ora Sept 30 

Carpenter, Tuomas, Wadhurst, Horse Dealer Tunbridge 
Wells Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 2 

Caste, Hannis, Cheetham, Draper Manchester Pet Oct 
2 Ord Oct 2 

me < y= Josepn, Chorley, Builder Bolton Pet Oct 1 Pet Oct 1 Ord Oct1 

Oct 1 

Coutixs, Wittiam Henry Atzeret, Preston, Captain 
Preston Pet Sept19 Ord Oct 2 

Coxvers, Benyamin Henpert, Wakefield Druggist Wake- 
field Pet Sept 26 Ord Sept 26 

Da‘ 1x8, Eowarp, Wood Green, Gent Edmonton Pet 

_ Bept2 Ord Oct1 8c: 

Davis, Eustace Russet, Holborn, Corn Dealer High Pet Bept 17 Ord 30 
Court Pet Aug30 Ord Sept 30 West, Jounx Orno, St 

Dotsex, Arrnur, Glam, Wina Merchant Cardiff Pet Orders Pi 
Sept 4 Ord Sept 30 


18 Ord Oct 1 


Ord 30 
Pet Aug 20 


Bromwich Pet Oct 1 


Sept 28 Ord Sept 28 
Evays, Freperick James, Staffs, Market Gardener Wal- Commoty, Sroast Bors, 
sall Pet Sept 30 Ord Sept 30 Cloth Merchant Saif 
Five.i, Euma, Janez Fipe.z, and Epwix Fiven., Walke- 

ta Merchants Lincoln Pet Sept.28 Ord 


Fisuwick, Tuomas, Devon,‘ Sailmaker Barnstaple 

_ Sept10 Ord Oct 2 rn 

Gexetuam, Frepeaicok Wituiam Vincent, Aldershot, 
Lieutenant Guildford Pet Aug 17 Ord Oct 1 

Hatrox, Jony Wiiutam, Glos, Musician Worcester Pet 
Sept 28 OrdSeptas . 


Backnovuse, 
14 at 11_ Lowther 
Bacsuaw, Ricnarp, and 


Court N 





Pater, George Surrn, Brixton, Chemist’s Mana 

h Court Pet Oct ? Ord Oct 2 > 

| Panyetr, pe Fe Swansea, Stationer Swansea bldgs, Carey st 
1 


Puitipot, Avpert Taomas, St Glos, Colour Mer- | Wood st. 

nee nny ae Butcher Burnley Pet Sept 30 

Powsr.u, Roger WiLurasm, pty Bromwich, Baker West 

Rosertson, Jonx, Manchester, Watchmaker Manchester 
Pet Oct 1 Ord Oct 1 


ymouth PetOct1 Ord Oct 1 

Zusort, Nicuot.as Gosseisy, Glos, Gent Cheltenham Pet | Amended notice substituted, for, that published Gaarrox, Atrann, Chesterficld, Innkeeper Oct 12 at 2 
Davyhulme, nr Manchester,| Angel Hotel, 

lord Pet Sept 35 Ord Sept 25 

FIRST MEETINGS. Janvis, Wauam Hexey Bansert, Wantage, Timber 

Apaxs, Wits Wilts, Farmer Oct 11 at 2 Henry C at 


8 
Bu ¥ Builder Oct Oct 
vors Burts, Goole, Yorks, 





| Hosss, Yann, Cardiff, Fruit Dealer Cardiff Pet Sept ; Baxrer, Taomas, Forest Gate, Wheelwright Oot 11 at 12 
30 30 
| Imesow, Taomas, Yorks, Boot Dealer Stockton on Tees ae, Bans aur 


po Foie, Deyulier Oct 11 at 


| Zocmenam AAC, _ 's, Dealer in Paints Burslem Pet Bunsen Fina, leuidloe Radnor, Tailor Oct 11 at 
18 
Jonnas, Max. Manchester, Merchant Manchester Pet | Buroner, Marrua, Stroud, Glos, Draper Oct 11 at 5 
1 


Hotel, Stroud 


Layee, © Hants, Glass Dealer Portsmouth Pet | Buroaer, W1 Stroud, Glos, Upholsterer Oct 11 at 
“ged Bat ci amped aoa Sate 
hee ~ Co, O a pos Peamathsase High | Canswrsxe, Eorra Manz, - Ryte Park Oct 15 at 11 


, 
Vincent, and Ancamatp Srurt 
est, Builders ‘Oct 15 at 12 Bankraptey 


Carreratt, Joseen, Chorley, Builder Oct 11 at 3 16, 
Burnley Nov 14 at 1.30 Exchange 
, Cloth Merchant 


1 Bens a Wholesale 
Co 
“Drag Oct ii at 11 Of Reo, 6, Bond trree, 
x 


Roorers, Ricnarp Atrraep, Truro, Confectioner Truro Cox, Lroxarp, Rodborough, Builder Oct 11 at 4 Im- 
perial Stroud 


Rowss, Jauns, Bath, Ironmonger Bath Pet Sept 13 Ord | pow sung Eowanp, Tredegar, Grocer Oct 11 at 12 Mer- 
Saanrpz, Jonw Epwix, Lincoln, Tailor Lincoln Pet Oct 2 
Ord Oct 2 


Srerueys, Taomas Wituiam, Putney, Ironmonger Wands 
worth’ Pet Sept 80 Ord Sept 99 


ee, ee Dae Oct 11 at 12 Bank- 


E 
; 


Dealer Warrington 
Cornwall, Clerk in Holy 


in the 


Heway Bacsuaw, 
Oct 12 at 12.30 County 
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lane, Wriaias a Pontypool, jiisguaol Victualler 
nw, * ay Off Rec, Gi st brs, New- 


Poster, Ricnarp Stevenson, Gaddesby, paeen, BS Farmer 
Oct 11 at 12.30 Off Rec, 1,  Confect 

Rooens, Ricnaagp Aurrep, Truro, + lng “a 12 at 
230 Off Boscawen st, 

Suarrk, Francis Wititiam, tk Hones fs, Hunts, Plamber Oct 
14 at 11.30 Off Rec , Bt Paul’s aq, Bedford 

Surrn, Apoirnus Cuan es, King Stanley, Glos, Dyer 
Oct 11 at 3 Imperial Hotel, Stroud 

Brencen, Tuomas, Caistor, Lines, Veterinary Surgeon Oct 

Rec, 15, Osborne st, Gt Grimsby 

Tatiey, Maxwett, Henley on Thames, Gent Oct 15 at 

12 


Room No. 88, Temple chmbrs, Temple avenue 
Agent Oct 





Wixa, Vatentine, Duke st, St James, Yacht 
llatil Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 


ADJUDICATIONS. 


Acuvuacu, Ernest, Netley Abbey, Butcher Southampton 
Pet Oct 1 Ord Oct 1 

Apams, Wi1114m Kiva, Earls Barton, Shoe Manufacturer 
Northampton Pet Oct1 Ord Oct 1 

Sargasem, RANCIS = ea Goole, Builder Wakefield 


Ord Se 

BacGaey, Josern, Manefield Woodhouse, Grocer Notting- 
ham et Oct 1 Ord Oct 1 

Barker, Joszrn, Framlingham, Whitesmith Ipswich Pet 
Oct 1 Ord Oct 1 


Barry, Joun Josern, Birmingham, Estate Agent  Bir- 
mingham Pet Aug 23 Ord Oct 2 
~~ Joun, Cornwall Plymouth Pet Sept 30 Ord 
it 30 
Brass, Tnomas Atsert, Surbiton, Gent Kingston Pet 
July1 Ord Oct 1 
Coane, eT Manchester, Draper Manchester Pet 


rd Oct 2 
Carreratt, Josrrn, Chorley, Lancs, Builder Bolton Pet 
Oct 1 Ord Oct 1 


Conyers, Bexsamin Hernvert, Wakefield, Druggist Wake- 
field Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 26 

Curr, Groror Hewry, Bristol, Pharmaceutical Chemist 
Bristol Pet Sept 11 Ord Sept 30 

E.uiott, Nicuo.as Casseiin, Cheltenham, Gent Chelten- 
ham Pet Sept 28 Ord Sept 28 

Fretwe.u. Joux, Crouch End, Builder High Court Pet 
Aug 28 O tt 30 

Hartrox, Joux Witi1am, Cheltenham, Musician Chelten- 
ham Pet Sept 28 Ord Sept 28 

Hosas, Witt, — Fruit Dealer Cardiff Pet Sept 
30 ©6(Ord Be’ 


Cardiff 

Pet Aug 29 Ord “— 2 

Isurr, LI, Kensington, High Court Pet Aug13 Ord Sept 
30 

Lane, CHarurs, — Glass Dealer Portsmonth Pet 
Sept 30 Ord Se 

Lawrence, Josern, . rd, Butcher High Court Pet 
Aug23 Ord Sept 28 

Newnan, Epwarp Joun Kenna, Leadenhall st High 
Court Pet July 31 Ord Sept 28 

Pangan, Sem: .~y, Sarru, Brixton, Chemist’s Manager High 

urt 


et Oct2 Ord Oct 2 
Pannetr, Pad Dawyie., Swansea, Stationer Swansea 
Pet Oct 1 Oct 1 


Howe, Taomas Ciatznns, Cardiff, Shipbroker 


Paiirot, Atsert Tuomas, St George, Colour Merchant 
Bristol Pet 30 Ord Sept 30 
Pickup, Jonx, Burnley, Butcher Burnley Pet Sept 30 


Ord Sept 30 

Ruopes, jouy, Bradford, Dyer Bradford Pet July 29 
Ord Sept 30 

Roogrs, Ricuarp Atrrzep, Truro, Confectioner Truro Pet 
Oct 1 Ord Oct 1 


Suanrrs, Joun Epwix, rey Journeyman Tailor Lin- 
w coin ens SS Ord Oct nas ford, 
ALTER, Joun Ricnarp, Watfo re Police Inspector 
Brentford Pet Aug 23 Ord Sept 30 
Wiiurams, Joux Hewnny, Audlem, Plumber Nantwich 
Pet Sept 26 Ord Oct 2 
Amended Notice substituted for that published in the Lon- 
don Gazette of the 27th September :— 
Coxnotty, Stuart Boyrp, Manchester, a Cloth Mer- 
chant Salford Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 


London Gasetie.—Turspay, Oct. 8, 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 
Aserams, Sanin Exvizanetu, Southsea, Dra: Portam: 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 fina pee gone 


Bappetey, Witi1am Henry, Staffs, Builder Hanley Pet 
23 Ord Oct 3 ~ 


Bapuay, Cuarntes James, and Fraxcis Tuzoporr Bap- 
MAX, Contractors Wells Pet Oct 5 Ord 


a “ey ey, House Agent High 


et Oct5 Ord Oct 
Boormay, set ah Maidstone, Warehouseman 


Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
— _— Great Grimsby Great Grimsby Pet Oct 1 
Caswett, Joszrn, ot rw Py a Manager 
Wolverhampton Pet Oct 4 . 
Catitow, Josers, and Jonas fd andy Lanes, Cotton 
D anny emay pes ~— cee Ord Oct 3 
avey, Henry James, Bristol, ture Remo ristol 
D. Fa Ons aaa : 
AVIES, JOHN agent 
Dove “ord Oc Norf rwich res 
autTy, WaLTE ‘olk, Publican Ni 
4 Ord Oct4.” : aisha 
East, Witu1an, Birmingham, Bicycle Manufacturer Bir- 
ve Pet 12. Grd Oct 3 
ORD, HERBERT Samve., Devizes, Commission Agen 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 = 
» Srernen, Lines, Labourer Peterborough Pet 


Oct 4 ng he 
one mn, Worthing, Grocer Brighton Pet 


ium, © Henry, ook Bs Haarzy Hamrze, e cr st, E.C., 


Pet Aug 28 Ord 
House, Hawa, & & Co, yaa ng ea 
Liverpool Pet Ai Aug 15 
Bioetinay Wauten, Lang Baton, Groe Derby Pet Sept 


Oct 4 
Huwr, James Cuaruzs, Henstridge Yeovil Pet Oct 4 
Ord Oct 


m Trent, Ironmonger Stoke upon 
rd Oct 4 ° J 
Morrat, Taouas Spencer, Old Jewry, Managing Director 

h Court Pet Aug6 Ord Oct 2 

Nawxrvett, Jouw Crocker, Plymouth Plymouth Pet 
Septis Ord Oct 4 

Pearce, Aurrep, Accrington, Fruiterer Blackburn Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 ; 

Pearce, Faep Marti, Portsmouth, Fruiterer Portsmouth 
Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 8 

Purretr, Tuomas, Someries Farm, Farmer Luton Pet May 
20 Ord Oc 


t 2 

Procror, Heyry, Langho, Farmer Blackburn Pet Sept 
24 Ord Oct 4 

Rees, Witt1ams, Pontardulais, Stationer 
Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

ea Shoreditch, Draper High Court Pet Sept 11 


Rorres, Wastin, Cleethorpes, Fisherman Gt Grimsby 
Pet Oct3 Ord Oct3 
we 8 oe Jaye, Leeds, Milliner Leeds Pet Sept 30 


wnt “om Provision Merchant Swansea 

40 

Surrers, Roperr he re Coal Merchant 
Brighton Pet Sept 19 Ord 

Tuomas, Joun, Penygraig, Builder” Pontypridd Pet Sept 
2% ‘Ord Oct 5 

™, Amenose Staptetoyx, Quethiock, Farmer Plymouth 


et Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 
Warxins, Wiit1am, Whitchurch, Farmer Newport, Mon 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 


Wiuppows, Howarp, & Co, Liverpool, Colliery Proprietors 
Liverpool Pet Aug 20 Ord Oct 2 

Winter, Beryarp meee + panned Saddle Maker 
Lincoln Pet Oct4 Ord ¢ 

Woopxeap, James, Holwarth. 2 , > EN Huddersfield 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 


RECEIVING ORDER RESCINDED sue ADJUDI- 
CATION ANNULLED 


Purretr, Taomas, Luton, Beds, Farmer ‘Luton Ree Ord 
May 31 Adjud a 25 Rec Ord Resced Aug 6 
Adjud Annul Oct 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


Acuvrce, Erxest, Southampton, Butcher Oct 15 at 3 
Off Rec, 4, East st, Southampton 

ARMSTRONG, Wreasax "JAMES, Northumberland Oct 21 at 
11.30 Off Ree, lane, Newcastle on Tyne 


4 
Lzzsr, Harry, Stoke u 
Trent Pet Oct 4 


Swansea Pet 


Sraincer, 
Pet Oct 


Basxen, Josern, — Whitesmith Oct 15 tl 12.30 Off 

Ree, 36, Princes st pswich 

BE.ieincer, Francis Tene Northwich, Grocer Oct 
16 at 12.30 Royal Hotel, we 

Bostock, WI.i1aM Woutertox, Notts, Commercial 
Traveller Oct 15 at 12 County Court house, St 
Peter’s gate, No’ ham 

Brusey, Joux, Gt Grimsby Oct 16 at 11 Off Rec, 15, 
Osborne st, Gt Grimsby 

Capmax, Mary } panes. Westbourne grove, Florist 
Oct 18 at 11_ Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey 

CannELL, James Fieetwoop, Birmingham, Tailor Oct 16 
at 11 23, Colmore row, Birming' 

CARMAN Tuomas Henry, Famers Publican Oct 17 at 12 

ptey bl Carey st 
CLARKE, yo ena Grocer Oct17 at3 Off Rec, 
hmbrs, Queen st, Oldham 
Davis, Evs sTace Russe, Southampton Corn Dealer 
17at1l Bankruptcy ea Carey st 

FPrRetTwe.t, Jouy, End, Builder Oct 17 at 11 Bank- 
ruptey bldgs, Carey st 

Fossey, A.sert, Kingston ~ ae Oct 16 at 11 Off 
B. aes 


ae agg 
Eu, ur Northwich, Cheese Dealer 
Oct 16 at 12 = tel, Crewe 


Harton, Joux Wrii14M, Cheltenham, Musician Oct 19 at 
11.30 Of Ree, Copenhagen st, Worcester 
Hickxiixe, Water, Eaton, Grocer Oct 15 at 12 
Ree, St Jems chmbrs, Derb: 
Hopextxsox, Ropsrt, Hanley, Machine Dealer 
Oct 15 at 215 North Stafford Hotel, Stoke upon 


Somme Fn Whitchurch, , Bricklayer Oct 16 at 
Royal Hotel, Crewe whe 
Kare, AsTLEy, — Staffs, | eee Oct 15 at 12 


% Newcast! e 
Keates, WILLA! arog ee! —. Baker Oct 16 at 12 
Dealer A. t. A 4 8.30 Off 


65, h 
Lave, ‘CuaRzs, Portecs, @ 
para &e CO, Ont t Manutect 
Osponye & Co, Oxford st, ay oo at12 


'dge junction, 
Bankruptcy bldgs, 

Purtpor, yren& Tuomas, Colour Merchant Oct 16 
at 11.30 Off Rec, chambers, Corn street, 


Brietol 
Rowse, James, Bath, Ironmonger Oct 16at12 Off Rec, 
PSY Ly, -B st, 


Baxvox, Jans, Luton, ¥ Felt Hatter Oct 16 at 11 Off Rec 
Paul’s sq 
Smupsoy, Gnone Pontypridd, Jeweller Oct 15 at 12 
WaLroue, "ham Exizapetu, Ipswich Oct 15 at12 Off 
Wana. 7 ae Plumber Oct 
ILLIAMS, JOHN RY i um) 16 at 
al Hotel, Crewe : 


11.30 
Wriuiams, Ricnagp, Quarry 
Lal woe, Hotel, Bangor 
Wheelwright Oct 16 at 12 


bourer Oct 17 at 11.45 
Off Rec, 35, 'verpool 
ie Accountant Octléat3 Off 
| 40, John William st, Huddersfield 





Wrasse, Tuomas, Li 
li 





ADJUDICATIONS. 
Aprams, Sanan Exszazers, Southsea, Draper Po 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 


Bava, Coantes James, ones rasnes Tuerovors B 
H , Contractors Pet Oct5 Ord G 
soy) Joux, Re rae at, pene” Wool Dealer High ¢ 


Aug 

Benaso, CHARLES asain: Stepney, House Agent 
Court Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 

Boormax, Jouw Wiruervex, 3 
Maidstone Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Brown, oy Hewry, 1 Ty Boot nu 

Bristol Pet Sept12 Ord Oct Rr 

Bavsey,  e. Great Grimsby Great Grimsby Pet © 
Ord Oct 1 


Burros, Ezexrer, Llandrindod, Tailor Newtown 
Sapt 20 Ord Oct 4 

Caswe.t, Josepn, hme mre: Brewer's 
Wolverhampton Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Catiow, Joszrpn, and Jonas Howxear, Burnley, © 
Manuf Burnley Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct 3 

Davies, Epwarp, Harringay Park, Gent Edmonton 
A Ord Oct 4 


ug 27 E 
Davies, Joun, Cardiff, Insurance Agent Cardiff Pet ¢ 
2 Ord Oct 3 % 


Dovenry, Water, Cranworth, Publican Norwich 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 6 

Fipe.t, Ewa, Japez Fivert, and Eowyn Fipett, G 
borough, Timber Merchants Lincoln Pet Sept 


: ae . 





Ord Oct 4 
Fisuen, Harry, Rayleigh, Builder Chelmsford Pet 
21 Ord Oct 3 


Forp, Hersert Samvuet, Devizes, Commission 
Bath Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

Foreman, Steruen, Sutton 8t Edmunds, Labourer 
borough Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Hossacx, Atrrep, Wimbledon, Builder Kingston 
Sept 6 Ord Oct 4 

Hu y So tae Cuar.es, Henstridge Yeovil Pet Oct? 


Kine, Ann Maria, and Exviza Mary Kiva, Fishes 
Brush Manufacturers High Court Pet Sept 9 


Oct 4 

Lerse, Harry, Stoke rie be ry Ironmonger Stoke w 
Trent Pet Oct 

wee Jou, Derbyshire, Coal iesdinnd Stockport 


Paci, A.rrep, Accrington, Fish Salesman Blackburg) 
P; rtOn 4 Png th, Fruitere: Postemouth 
EARCE, FRED RTIN, UW r 

Pet Oct 1 Ord Oct 3 ; 


Regs, Snes Deeentaiets, Stationer Swansea 
3 
Reruagrpt, Caanrres W, Piccadilly circus, Foreign Ba 
High Court Pet Aug 13 Ord Oct 4 
Rorrgz, Wi..1am, Cleesthorpes, Fisherman Gt Grin 
Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 3 
Sa.a, Gronce ee Brighton, Journalist Brighton: 
Pet Aug 15 Ord Oct : 
oe Many dps, Armley Leeds, Milliner Leeds Pet) 


SPENCER, Tuowa as, Caistor, Lincs, Veterinary Surgeon Gt 
Grimsby Pet Sept4 OrdSept4 
Srainasr, Taomas, Swansea, Provision Merchant Swansea | 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
Summers, Harry Buancuarp, Latchford, Cheshire, Boot | 
Dealer arrington Pet Sept 17 Ord Oct 5 
Toit, Amprosz Srapieton, Quethiock, Cornwall, Farmer 
Plymouth Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 
Tooze, Grorcr Wit.1am, Fishponds, Glos, Baker Bristdl | 
Pet Sept 26 Ord Oct 4 
Vase, 4, Whitchurch, Herefordshire, Farmer 
Ww mg wi rinsben ott Pots High . 
Evers, Lzo, ys o prietor Court © 
Pet July 26 Ord Oct 
Winrer, Berwarp hid Notts, Harness Maker > 
Ww Ra Holm, Mec ris, Acco Hud 
‘OODHEAD, JAMES, or! untant 
dersfield Pet Oct 2 Ord f 


All lstters intendea for publication in 
“ Solicitors’ Journal” must be authenticated 
by the name of the writer. 

Where difficulty is experienced in procuring the 
Journal with regularity, it is requested that, 
application be made direct to the Publisher. 


—$_—__________-=sif 











EDE AND SON, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
To Her Lord Chancellor, i Bhd gh. 
Fadia! Bench, Gorporation oration of Landon, &e 


ROBES FOR QUEEN’S COUNSEL AND BARRISTERS. 
SOLICITORS’ GOWNS. 


and Gowns for Registrars, 
erks, and Olerke of the Peace. 


Corporation Robes, University and Clergy Gowns, 
ESTABLISHED 1689. 
94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Law Wi Tc 











